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Believes Difficulties 
Will Be Conquered 


America Has Accepted Share of | 
Responsibility for Reduc-| 
tion, He Tells Council on 
Foreign Relations 





| 
Cuicaco, Inu., Jan. 31—No disarmament | 


discussion which goes on at Geneva can | 
ignore mention of the idea of consulta- 
tion or some other form of security pact, | 
according to James Grafton Rogers, As- | 
sistant Secretary of State, in an address 
delivered before the Council on Foreign | 
Relations here last night. | I 

Mr. Rogers also maintained that the | 
United States had “in some sense accepted 


a share of participation in the world-wide | 


| @ enterprise” to bring about a reduction of | 


armament. He based this contention on} 
the fact that although the United States 
never ratified the Treaty of Versailles, 
providing for disarmament in Europe, it | 
did accept the military sections of the | 
treaty which disarmed Germany. The} 
Versailles Treaty provided that the rest 
of the world later should reduce its armed | 
forces to Germany's level. | 


Most Nations Represented 


Mr. Rogers’ address follows in full text: 

Next Tuesday morning on the banks of 
the Lake of Geneva there will open an} 
Assembly which marks at least some sort 
of punctuation mark in history. This 
punctuation mark may assume the dignity 
of a period—perhaps even the close of 
one chapter and the beginning of another 
in the chronicles of nations. It will at 
least become a comma in that chronicle 
For the present we must treat it as a ques- 
tion mark, an interrogation with the sus- 
pense, the doubt and hope sometimes im- 
plied in that hieroglyphic. There are 
many ways to approach what is to be said 
and done at Geneva. Now or in the course 
of its business a glimpse may be had of 
many of the chief figures of present day 
history, for the men who manage the 
helms of many nations, whose names and 
faces are in some degree or other known 
to every newspaper reader, are expected 
to take part in the discussion. Nearly all 
the races of the earth will have their rep- 
resentatives. At least 200 or 300 delegates, 
perhaps 2,000 experts, advisers and secre- 
taries, perhaps 500 reporters and journal- 
ists, and a great number of observers and 
students of international affairs must be 
packed away somewhere in the otels, 
villas and pensions of the little Swiss city. 


Preparations Are Elaborate 


From another standpoint the meeting 
represents the fruit of more elaborate 
preparation, contemplation and_ study 
than has ever before been employed. 
Never, I suspect, have so many speeches 
been made, so many meetings held, and 
so many printed pages in so many lan- 
guages rolled from the presses in anticipa- 
ion. In another intangible phase the 

ties stands as the most comprehensive 

effort ever made to coordinate the ideas 
and motives of the world into common 
action. Only the great church congresses 
of mediaeval days bear any resemblance 
to this effort to express and consolidate 
the idealism of many people moving in a 
common direction. 

From still another approach we all 
recognize that the great effort begins 
under circumstances so difficult, under 
clouds of human distress and strain so 
general and so discouraging that their 
very presence adds to the dramatic ele- 
ments of the scene. It is impossible here 
to touch on more than two or three nar- 
row sectors in this circle of human in-| 
terest. I suggest that we spend the hour 
today, first, on the events in Europe and 
elsewhere which have led up to this meet- 
ing; second, on some of the problems 
which will no doubt be discussed; and, 
third, on some thoughts as to what the 
meeting stands for in the aims and tradi- | 
tions of the American people. 


Origin of Movement 


The general Disarmament Conference, as 
it is called, was put in motion as a mech- 
anism by a series of statements and agree- 
ments just before and after the close of 
the Great War. One of President Wil- 
son's 14 points mentioned “adequate guar- 
antees given and taken that national 
armaments will be reduced to the lowest 
point consistent with domestic safety.” The 
Covenant of the League of Nations which, 
as all the world knows, cwes some of its 
¢form to the same hand, contains in Arti- 

cle 8 this sentence: 

“The members of the League recognize 
that the maintenance of peace requires 
the reduction of national armaments to 
the lowést point consistent with national | 
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Income Surtax Bill 
Passed in Wisconsin | 


[Continued on 2.) 





Change Expected to Increase 
Revenue by Eight Millions 





Mapison, Wis., Jan. 30. 

The Wisconsin Legislature has passed 
the bill imposing an income surtax equal 
to 100 per cent of the normal rates, which 
range from 1 to 7 per cent. Under the 
terms of the bill, dividends from Wis- 
consin corporation become subject to the 
personal tax, and the deduction for cap- 
ital losses is eliminated. 

According to the authors of the bill 
which is now before Governor La Follette 
the change in the law will result in in- 
creased revenue of approximately $8,000,- 
000. The bill provides that the localities 
shall receiye $1 per capita for unemploy- 
ment relief, and 25 per cent of the amount 
raised locally for outdoor relief. An ap- 
propration of $500,000 is made for forestry 
work, and $250,000 for a free fund to be 
used for emergencies. 

The bill. also levies a chain store tax 
for two years, with rates graduated from 
‘$10 to $50. 


The Guited States B ail 
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Federal Employes 
-' Number 1,023,373 
\ U 


Bureau of Budget Also States 


Annual Government Pay Roll 
Totals $1,315,700,000 


EDERAL, civilian and military em- 
ployes, exclusive of legislative and| 
judicial personnel, number 1,023,373 and| 
are paid a total of $1,315,690,467 annually, | 
according to statistics made public Jan. 
30 by the Bureau of the Budget. All| 
workers receiving $1,500 or less yearly, 
comprising the majority of Government! 
employes, are paid altogether $301,000,000 
in salaries each year, the figures disclosed. 
The following information also was given: | 
Dividing the employes according to the 
salaries they receive, the statistics show) 
the largest single group, 345,351 persons, 


| receive salaries of $1,000 a year or less. 


This group of wage earners draws $154,- 
846,900 from the Government each year. | 

The second largest group of employes 
fall into the salary classification ranging | 
from $2,100 to $2,200. The 118,759 persons 
in this group have an annual pay roll of 
$274,086,900, the largest of all the groups. 
More than half of all the money disbursed 
as salaries goes to people drawing $2,200 
or less a year. Thirty-two people in 


[Continued on Page 2. Column L | 
Farmers Curtailing 
Cash Outlay Because 


Of Lowered Income 


Reduced demand for farm products is 
necessitating curtailment of cash out- 
lays by farmers and the local supply of 


farm credit is considerably less than in} 


any other recent year, although it may be 


}anticipated that the Reconstruction Fi- 


nance Corporation will improve credit con- 
ditions, the Department of Agriculture 
stated Jan. 31 in its annual statement on 
the outlook for agriculture. 

Even though -ndustrial employment in- 
creases sharply, it is believed the supply 
of farm labor for 1932°wil! be plentiful, the 
Department said. The Department cited 
as factors in the outlook the first notable 
decline in world acreage of wheat in seven 
years, except for Russia and China; mate- 


rial reduction of cotton production outside | 


the United States; the relatively favorable 
position of the dairy industry and pros- 
pects for smaller production of poultry 
and eggs; and the collapse of prices, bring- 


: ; | 683,67. KS vi s, incr 
ing farm income to the lowest figure in al’ OTS packs of playmes cards, an increase 


generation. 
Cash Outlays Curtailed 
The Department’s summary of its re- 
port follows in full text: 
Reduced market demand for farm prod- 
ucts, due to the world-wide depression, 


and falling prices are putting on farmers | 


the necessity of curtailing cash outlays, it 
is pointed out in the annual outlook re- 
port issued today by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, following its annual 
conferenee with State research and exten- 
sion economists. 

The Bureau, under its present policy, 
makes no public forecast of the probable 
course of the farm situation, but tells 
farmers that they must look to increased 
activity in the automobile, iron, steel, and 
construction industries for first signs of 
general improvement in the domestic de- 
mand for farm products. Foreign busi- 
ness in farm products is hampered by 
trade restrictions and increased agricul-! 
tural production abroad. 

“The collapse of commodity prices,” ac- 
cording to the Bureau, “has reduced farm 
incomes to the lowest figure in a genera- 
tion and has left farmers with a moun- 
tainous load of debt and fixed charges. 


2 iContinued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


New Scientific Unit Developed te 
To Measure Atmospheric Height 


NEW way of expressing height in 
the atmosphere, and a new unit of 
meteorologic measure, the dynamic me- 
ter, are officially introduced to American 
scientists in the fifth revision of the 
Meteorological Tables,-just issued by the 
Smithsonian Institution, according to 
announcement Jan. 30. 
The announucement 
text: 

The noonday sun on a clear day gives 
465,000 times as much light: as the full 
moon at its zenith. It provides the 
earth with nearly 120,000,000 times more 
light than all the stars in the sky on a 
clear night. 

These are the calculations of relative 
illumination presented in the Meteoro- 
logical Tables of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, the fifth revision of which in 30 
years has just been issued. These tables, 
which are the accepted values for man# 
physical constants in the United States, 
were brought up to date by scientists of 
the Weather Burcau and Bureau of 
Standards. 

The table for relative illumination in- 
tensities, prepared by Dr. Herbert H.. 
Kimball, of the Weather Bureau, takes. 
for its unit measure the foot candle— 
the amount of illumination received 
from a standard candle a foot away. 
The noonday sun, it is calculated, has 
an intensity at the surface of the earth 
of 9,600 foot candles. For the sky. at 
sunset this falls to only 33 foot candiés. 
The illumination from the full moon at 
its zenith is only .02 foot candle. This 
in turn is 10 times as much light as 
comes from the quarter moon. Starlight 
amounts to only .00008 foot candle. 

The present issue of the Meteorolog- 
ical Tables gives the standard for the 
duration of twilight, both astronomical 
and civil. The former, according to this 
table, ends officially in the evening .and 
begins in the morning when the true 
position of the sun is 18 degrees below 
the horizon, when stars of the sixth mag- 
nitude are visible near the zenith and 
generally there is no trace of the twi- 
light glow on the horizon. At this time 

- Stars and planets of the first magnitude 


follows in full 
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Cigarette Output 
Shows Decrease 


Of Six Billions: 


Production of Cigars for 
1931 Was 570 
Below Previous Period, | 
Says Revenue Bureau 


Levies on Tobacco 
Yield 424 Millions 


[SS e 
Stamp Taxes Paid in Year on| 


700,000 More Packs of| 


Playing Cards; Decline in| 
Oleomargarine Assessed 


About 6,000,000,000 fewer cigarettes and | 
570,000,000 fewer cigars were produced in 
|the United States in 1931 than in 1930,| 
|the Bureau of Internal Revenue, Depart-.| 
{ment ef the Treasury, announced Feb. 1. 
| Data prepared by the Bureau shows that | 
during 1931 Federal taxes were paid on} 
113,449,048,.657 cigarettes, and that the| 
|corresponding figure for 1930 was 119,-| 
624,909,917. 
| While the production of cigarettes 
showed a decrease of about 5 per cent, | 
the revenue from cigarette papers and | 
tubes increased by more than 13' per| 
;cent, or from $1,401,643 in 1930 to §$1,- 
593,591 in 1931. 


First Decline in Decade 


In 1921, according to the records of the} 
Bureau, the tax was paid on approximately | 
45,000,000,000 cigarettes. Each year there- 
| after, up to and including 1930, showed 
an incréase, the figure for the latter year 
being more than 119,000.000,000 on which 
taxes of $358,946,966 were paid. The cigar- 
ette tax collected in 1931 was $340,397,045. 
(A tabular statement is printed on page 6.) 

Total collections of tobacco taxes in 
1931 were $424,532,735, a decrease of more 
than $21,000,000 from the 1930 figure of} 
$446,156,354, and a decrease of more than! 
$24,000,000 from the 1929 figure of $449,- 
058,963. In addition to the cigarette tax 
collections for 1931, taxes on cigars totaled 
$16,389,164; on manufactured tobacco and! 
snuff, $66,152,933; and on cigarette papers 
and tubes, $1,593,591. 


Cigar Output Lower 

Cigar production, on which taxes were | 
paid, totaled 5,318,892,528, a decline of 
570,000,000 from the 1930 production. Snuff 
production totaled 39,543,096 pounds, as 
against 40,112,663 pounds in 1930. Manu- 
factured tobacco totaled 327,995,697 pounds 


| 


Reconstruction Corporation 
May Improve Credit Con- 
ditions, Department of 
Agriculture States 


ing the preceding year. 
Stamp taxes, according to the analysis, 
jalso were paid during the year on 48,- 


A VEMESOILE production last year fell} 


Million | records extending back to 1922, as shown 
b 


Commerce. 


2,544,000 in 1922, the census records show. | 
The following additional information was} 


416,640 last year, dropped to approximately | 


in 1930, as against 328,765,103 pounds dur- | 
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Auto Production 
Is Lowest in Decade 


Trade of World 
Declines Fourth 


From Last Year 
Drop of 40 Per Cent ves| 
1929 Cuts It to Level of | 
Two Decades Ago, Says | 
Commerce Department 


Estimated Valuation 
Exceeds 42 Billions 


Declining Trend Checked With 
December Output, Says the 
Commerce Department 


to a new low in the history of census | 


manufacturers’ sales of 2,389,730 ve-| 
hicles in 1931, according to figures made 
public as of Feb. 1 by the Department of 


The output last year was nearly 1,000,000 
units under the 1930 total of 3,355,986 and | 
compared with a previous low of about} 


made available: 


Factory sales of trucks, aggregating | 
Reduced Consumption, Fall in 
Price of Mine and Farm 
Products and_ Restrictive 

2,775,809 units, | 


while the manufacturing plants also sold Measures Cited as Causes 
571,241 trucks. axanthvin me | 
The automotive output, which in No- 

vember touched a new depth for any sin- 
gle month covered by census reports, 
swung sharply upward last month, with 
manufacturers’ sales reaching 121,553. The 
November total was only 68,867. 


the 1924 level, while passenger car sales} 
of 1,967,055 were the lowest shown in the} 
census figures, with a previous bottom of 
2,244,000 in 1922. In 1930 sales of pas- 
senger cars amounted to 2,775 


International trade has declined stead- | 
ily since 1929, with that in 1930 about 20) 
per cent less than the 1929 trade, and that 
in 1931 estimated approximately 25 per 
cent smaller than in 1930, the Division of 
Regional Information of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, announced Feb. 1. 

Trade in 1931, representing about a 40) 
per cent decrease from the trade in 1929, | 
was at approximately the same level as} 
}was international trade 20 years ago, it 
| was stated. The fall in the prices of agri- | 
cultural and mining products, smaller con- | 
sumption, as well as various restrictive | 
measures and direct prohibitions, are said | 
to have been partial causes of the drop | 
jin world trade. 

Extent of Export Decline 

The following information also was 
made available in the summary of in-| 
ternational trade in 1930 and 1931, which | 
appeared in the Feb. 1 issue of “Commerce 
Reports :” 

The foreign trade of 54 countries, rep- 
resenting over 90 per cent of the total 
world trade, aggregated $42,667,400,000 for 
the fiscal year 1931 as against $57,933,700,- 
000 for 1930, a decrease of 26.3 per cent. 
Eighteen of the principal countries, each | 
of which suffered a decline of more than 
$100,000,000 in exports, accounted for 85.8 | 
per cent of the total loss in exports and 
85.9 per cent of the total loss in imports. | 





Defense Department 
Opposed as Wasteful 
By Secretary Adams 


Efficiency of Army, Navy 
And Air Services Would) 
Be Reduced, He Says at) 
House Hearing 


Opposition to any legislation to effect a 
consolidation of the Army and Navy into 
a Department of National Defense was 
expressed before the House Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments on Jan. 30 by the Secretary of the 
Navy, Charles Francis Adams. He and 
Admiral William V. Pratt, Chief of Naval 
Operations, who also opposed consolida- 
tion, and Captain Emory S. Land, of the 
Navy, who testified with charts, were the 
day’s witnesses. 

Secretary Adams told the Committee 
the consolidation proposed would tend to 
inefficiency and waste instead of economy, 
that aviation is an auxiliary function to 
both services and should not be inde- 
pendent. i% said the present Army and 
Navy machinery, with increasing coordi- 
nating efficiency, is ample without any 
need of legislative disturbance\of the ex- 
isting system. His testimony was in ef- 
fect along the same lines as that already 





countries was as follows, in millions of 
dollars: United States, 1,610; United 
Kingdom, 1,147; Germany, 610; France, 
455; British India, 382; Canada, 311; Ar- 
gentina, 298; Japan, 252; Italy, 188; Brit- 
ish Malaya, 182; Netherland East Indies, 
159; The Netherlands, 158; Brazil,, 150; 
Belgium, 138; Czechoslovakia, 127; Sweden, 
127; Mexico, 112; Austria, 105. 
Relative Declines Listed 

These countries present a soraewhat 

different grouping when arranged accord- 


| kota, Chairman of the Banking and Cur- 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Ofgce, Washington, D. C. 


Glass Banking Bill 
Will Be Redrafted 


Measure to Retain Preferred 
Place on Schedule of 
Senate Committee 


GENERAL redraft of the Glass bank- 
“4% ing bill (S. 3215) for revision of the 
Federal Reserve Act, with some of its 
original provisions, however, retained, will 
be made before it is finally submitted 
from the Senate subcommittee to the full 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
within the next week or 10 days, accord- 
ing to oral statements Jan. 30 by various | 
members of the Banking and Currency | 
Committee. 

Though exact changes in the measure 
being contemplated by the subcommittee 
have not been made public, both Senators 
Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, and Fletcher 
(Dem.), of Florida, stated that should 
changes be undertaken they would oppose 
lessening powers of the Federal supervis- 
ing agencies. 

Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of South Da- | 


rency Committee and a member of the 
subcommittee which drafted the original 
bill, has pointed out that “a wide differ- 
ence of opinion and difference of inter- | 
ests” exists in regard to terms of the bill | 
“drawn with the idea of discouraging such 
wild booms as brought disaster in 1929.” 
That the bill should have precedence} 


{Continued on 


Page 2, Column 2.] 





By July 1, 1934, Is 
Seen by Mr. Garne 


3 


House Leaders Prepare to 
Draft Revenue Bill; Sen- 
ate Plans to Consider Un- 
employment Relief Bill 


| 


The probability of a palanced budget by 
or before July 1, 1934, was suggested by 
Speaker Garner as House leaders planned 
over the week-end to start framing a rev- | 


turned their attention to unemployment 
| relief and banking legislation. 1 


While the House Ways and Means} 
Committee goes ahead with framing the 
;new end higher tax bill, the Senate, ac- 
|cording to an oral announcement by Sen- 
jator McNary (Rep.), uf Oregon, assist- 
|ant majority leader, will take up the La 
| Foltette-Costigan © utr oymént bill (Ss. 
| 045) on the floor Feb. 1. On the floor 
of the House, the annual supply bill (H. 
|R. 8397) for the Department of the In-| 
| terior will continue to have right of way 


|paid on 224,011,456 pounds of uncolored) 


|oleomargarine, 
|mately 7,500,000 pounds. 


| North Carolina again led a2] the other 


of about 700,000 packs as compared with 


' given by the Secretary of War, Patrick 
the preceding year. 


J. Hurley. 


Example of Great Britain Cited 

Under examination by the Committee, 
Secretary Adams said the chances of an 
enemy coming across the ocean and pen- 
etrating a naval defense and bombing the 
cities and towns on the American shores 
are so remote that any conclusions should 
not be based on them with respect to the 
machinery of the services. 

“From the experience of every govern- 
ment,” he said, “we have a strong pre- 
sumption against making any such change 
as is proposed.in this consolidation pro- 
posal. 

He submitted data and 


Such taxes were also 


oleomargarine, a decrease of 87,000,000 
pounds; and on 2,681,820 pounds of colored 
a decrease of approxi- 


Production of nonbeverage distilled 
spirits on which taxes were paid aggre- 
, gated 6,936,942 gallons, as against 7,217,079 
|gallons in 1930. Production of sprits or 
| wines totaled 22,425 “rectified gallons” in 
| 1931 as against 25,984 in 1930. 


| North Carolina Leads 





States in revenue from tobacco products. 
Collections on cigarettes from that State 
amounted to $215,841,194, a decrease of 
more than $15,000,000 from the 1930 figure; 
but collections from manufactured tobacco 
and snuff rose from $22,877,093 to $23,- 
459,435. 

Virginia, which was second in cigarette 
production, showed an increase from $82,- 
042,504 in 1930, to $84,135,200 in 1931. Col- 

| lections in New Jersey in 1931 were more 
| than $14,000,000, and in Kentucky and 
California, more than $11,000,000. 

Pennsylvania led in cigar production 
with taxes amounting to $4,952,894. New 
Jersey paid $2,445,456, Florida $2,161,914, 
New York $1,559,479, Ohio $786,367, and 
Virginia $720,461. 


maps to sup- 


things the experience of Great Britain in 
setting up an independent air 


as @ failure. 


Five Departments Proposed 

He submitted a chart to show that under 
the proposed consolidation into a depart- 
ment of national defense with an inde- 
pendent air department there wouid be 
really set up five departments, namely (1) 
the President as commander in chief, (2) 
the department of national defense, (3) 
the Department of War, (4) the Depart- 
ment of Navy, (5) the department of air, 
instead of the present system of (1) the 
President as head of the Army and Navy, 


Department of the Navy. 

Secretary Adams said mergers in com- 
merce involve wholly different problems 
than a consolidation of the national de- 
fense services. Many of the trusts en- 


cess of 30 per cent, ranging from 39.6 to| 


and United Kingdom. 


ing to the relative decline in exports. until dispos 
: : ; sposed of. 
Seven countries suffered declines in ex-| 
Budget Prediction Qualified 

30.4 per cent in the descending order as| Speaker Garner's reference to the prob- 
fojlows: Argentina, Mexico, British Ma- ability of a balanced budget two and a 
laya, Brazil, British India, United States, | half years hence was qualified. Much de- 
Five countries suf- | pended, he stated, on the country’s eco- 


dies, Japan, Sweden, and Italy. 
countries show declines ranging from 24.2 


913; Canada, 358; 
port his position and cited among other | 


service, | 
which he said had become regarded there | 


fered declines ranging from 29.2 to 25.1 
per cent: Canada, Netherland East In- 
The other 


per cent for France to 16.9 per cent for 
Belgium. 


The decline in imports, in millions of 
dollars, was as follows: 
1,417; United Kingdom, 1,152; Germany, 
Italy, 356; Australia, 
344; British India, 281; Japan, 273; The 
Netherlands, 231; France, 225; Belgium 
222; Argentina, 209; Brazil, 164; Czecho- 
slovakia, 152; Britsh Malaya, 149; Nether- 
land East Indies, 125; Sweden, 68; Mex- 
ico, 56. Eleven of these countries suffered 
declines of 30 per cent or -more; five 
showed declines in excess of 20 per cent; 
two, Sweden and France, declines of 14.2 
and 10.5 per cent. 


Import Prices Lower 
The figures show that the countries 


United State,s | 


nomic conditions. 


“I think, however,” he said, “that we 
| may be able to balance the budget by 
|July 1, 1934. If conditions improve, we 
|}may be able to do it by Jan. 1, 1934.” 
| The Committee on Appropriations of 
the House, however, will continue to ad- 
here to the established policy of curtail- 
jing expenditures wherever possible. This 
| is being done in the Interior supply bill, 
and .it will be the policy with respect to 
the appropriations for the Department of 
| War, according to statements from the 
Committee. 


Changes Sought in Relief Bill 
| Senator McNary’s announcement that 
| the Senate will take up the unemployment 
|relief bill came a day after Senator Robin- 
}son (Dem.), of Arkansas, minority leader, 
had said that a group of minority mem- 
bers thought the bill ought to be recom- 
mitted for certain changes. The Oregon 





(2) the Department of War and (3) the) 


producing primary materials were hit the} Senator explained, however, that he fa- 
hardest by the catastrophic fall of prices,| vored giving the sponsors of the legisla- 
and that the reduction in the value of|tion the opportunity to present their 
their exoprts reacted unfavorably on the! proposition, and that will be his position 
exports of the industrial countries. |; when Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wis- 
The decline in the volume of trade was, consin, makes a motion, Feb. 1, as pre- 
not as large as that in value might seeni| viously announced, to make the bill the 
to indicate, for prices averaged lower in| unfinished business of the Senate. 
1931. Import prices declined much more| In the meantime, Senator Glass (Dem.), 
than export prices. |of Virginia, the author of the bill (S. 
Most of the commodities of international | 3215) for revision of the Federal Reserve 
trade were sold at lower prices in 1931— | Act will be engaged with Senator Walcott 





In the evenings the 
first purple light has just disappeared 
and darkness compels the suspension of 
outdoor work. In the morning the first 
purple light is beginning to be visible. 

The period of twilight has been a sub- 
ject of considerable confusion in the 
past, it is explained by Dr. Kimball, be- 
cause different workers have accepted 
different positions of the sun in respect 
to the horizon to indicate its beginning 
and its ending. In these tables evening 
twilight is considered to begin when the 
upper limb of the sun coincides with the 
true horizon. Morning twilight ends 
when the sun is in the same position. 

A new way of expressing height in the 
atmosphere, together with a new unit of 
measure, the dynamic meter, is officially 
introduced to American scientists in this 
issue of the tables. This is because of 
the need in meterological calculations, 
of standard surfaces in the atmosphere 
comparable to sea level on the earth’s 
| surface. 
| Dr. Kimball said: “We speak of a 
| smooth ocean surface as a level surface. 
To be exact, it is a spherical surface, the 
flattening at the poles having been 
brought about by the deflectory force 
of the eapth’s rotation. Because of the 
earth’s spheroidal shape, gravity is 
most intense at the poles and diminishes 
towards the equator. The pull of gravity 
down the spherodial shape is just bal- 
anced by the deflecting force of the 
earth's rotation. Therefore a body at 
any point in this surface is subjected 
to no horizontal force, and the surface 
| is therefore level. 

“The surface of the water in a well is | 

a level surface and so is the surface of 

the water in a cistern 100 feet above it. | 

Disregarding friction, while no work is 

required to mave a body from one point 

to another in the same level surface, 
work is required to lift water from the 
level of the well to the level of the 
cistern. We are accustomed to express 
differences in level in linear units. We 
can equally well express them in units 


| are barely visible. 





{Continued on Page 3, Column 1.} 


some of them at the. lowest prices ever 
known. Owing to the general depression, 
the low prices, with but few exceptions in 
the case of foodstuffs, failed to attract 
buyers. American copper and Russian 
furs may be cited as two outstanding ex- 
| amples. 

It may not be possible to draw a clear 
line between luxuries and necessaries, but 
it has been estimated that about three- 
fifths of the world trade is done in com- 
modities which are not indispensable to 
mankind. Comfort, habit, pride, fashion, 
and other factors promote their sales in 
times of prosperity; reduced (purchasing 
power curtails the sales in times of stress. 

The trade in foodstuffs has kept up 


gaged in commerce, he said, have suc- 
ceeded but for other reasons than that of 
economy; they have succeeded because 
they seek to maintain a situation where 
a few units can operate, where old plants 
can be abolished and where the business 
can concentrate along certain lines. 


There must be maintained for national | 
defense, in the case of each service, he 
said, a unit in which one man adminis- 
tering it can know its intimate details 
and no one man could have an intimate 
knowledge of all the problems that would 
be involved in administering a consoli- 
2 
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Measure Is Prepared 
To Repeal Prohibition 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 


‘Hunting Licenses 
Ten Million 


HE largest number of 
licenses in the last four years, al- 
most 7,000,000, bringing in receipts of 
more than $10,000,000, was issued in the 
United, States and Alaska during the 
1929-30 season, the Department of Ag- 
riculture announced Jan. 29. 
Pennsy:vania, with 505,103 resident 
and 4,823 nonresident, issued more of the 
latter licenses than any other State, 
and ranked second in the total of li- 
censes issued, after New York, where 
717,106 resident and 4,065 nonresident 
permits were granted, according to the 
Department. The announcement, tabu- 
lating licenses issued in each of the 
States and Alaska, follows in full text: 
More than 6,900,000 hunting licenses 
for taking wild game were issued to 
sportsmen throughout the United States 
and Alaska, in the season 1929-30. In- 
cluding receipts from combined hunting 
and fishing licenses, but not those from 
licenses issued for fishing only, the reve- 


Senator Wagner Says Amend- 
ment Is Invitation to Rebellion 


Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 
announced Jan. 30 that he will introduce 
in the Senate Feb. 1 a joint resolution 
proposing repeal of the Eighteenth | 
Amendment. } 

“The Eighteenth Amendment is an open 
invitation to rebellion,” Senator Wagner 
stated in commenting on his resolution. 
“Under its regime the supremacy of the 
law has been challenged and defeated. 
The Eighteenth Amendment has thrown 
our whole constitutional system out of 
balance and our governmental machine 
out of gear.” 

Senator Wagner’s resolution follows in | 
full text: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, that the} 
following article is proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which, when ratified by conven- 
tions in three-fourths of the several 
States, shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes as a part of the Constitution: 

“Article — The Eighteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
is hereby repealed.” 





hunting , 


(Rep.), of Connecticut, and other Sena- 
}tors as well as representatives of the 
|Treasury and Federal Reserve Board, in 
| a reexamination of the bill. It once was 
| reported to the Committee on Banking and 
|Currency from ‘the Glass subcommitte, 
but since has been turned back to‘ the 
| subcommittee as a result of objections 
from the Federal Reserve Board. ; 
Revenue Measure To Be Drafted 
Senator McNary was unwilling to fore- 
cast when the bill would be out again. 
This situation obtained in the House with 
respect to the new revenue bill, according 
to Representative Collier (‘(Dem.), of 
Vicksburg, Miss., chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee. Representative 


» (Continued on Page 2, 
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Bring States 
Dollars for Year 


nue to the States amounted to more 
than $10,000,000. 

Detailed figures for the season, com- 
pited by the Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, show an increase in the 
number of licenses issued and in the 
money receipts as compared with the 
preceding three years. In the 1926-27 
season, the Bureau’s records show, 5,- 
989,795 hunters paid for their licenses a 
total of $8,187,223; in the 1927-28 season 
6,462,555 hunting licenses were issued, 
bringing a revenue of $9,338,173 to the 
States; in 1928-29, 6,428,761 licenses 
were issued, and. the fees paid were 
$9,391,412. 

New York, with 721,171 licenses and 
$735,295 in money returns, and Pennsyl- 
vania, with 509,926 licenses and a reve- 
nue of $1,029,745, head the 1929-30 list. 
Only 17 States licensed more than 1,000 
nonresidents or aliens, Pennsylvania 
leading with 4,823, Maine coming second 
vie 4,639, and New York third with 
4,065. 
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‘Troops and Ships 


Sent to Shanghai 
By United States 


Thirty-First Regiment, To- 


gether with Marines, Crui- 
ser ‘Houston’ and Six De- 
stroyers Are Dispatched 


Members of Cabinet 


Meet With President 


British Government Also In- 
creases Forces in Chinese 
Waters; Joint Protest For- 
warded to Japan 


, 

The White House announced Jan. 31 on 
behalf of President Hoover that direc- 
tions have been given to send to Shanghai, 
China, the 3lst Regiment of about 1,000 
men, now at Manila, together with 400 
Marines on the Transport “Chaumont” 
which will leave Maniia on Feb. 1. In 
addition, the cruiser “Houston” and six 
destroyers left Manila on Jan. 30 for 
Shanghai. 

Protection for Americans 

The announcement followed a long con- 
ference at the White House between Presi- 
dent Hoover and officials of the Depart- 
ments of State, Navy, and War, to con- 
sider a request of American Consul Gen- 
eral Cunningham and American naval of- 
ficers stationed at Shanghai “for still fur- 
ther protection of American citizens in the 
International Settlement at Shanghai.” 

The despatch of the 3ist regiment of 
1,000 men and the 400 Marines will bring 
the total American forces in the Interna- 
tional Settlement at Shanghai to about 
2,800, the announcement said. 

Text of Announcement 

The announcement in full text follows: 

“A conference was held by the President 
today with the Secretaries of State, War, 
and Navy, Under Secretary of State Castle, 
Chief of Staff General McArthur and 
Chief of Naval Operations Admiral Pratt. 
The request of the American Consul Gen- 
eral Cunningham and our Naval officers 


The decline in exports of the principal | enue-raising measure, and Senate leaders | at Shanghai for still further protection of 


American citizens in the International Set- 
tlement at Shanghai was considered. 

“Directions have been given to send to 
Shanghai the 31st Regiment of about 1,000 
men now at Manila together with 400 Ma- 
rines on the Transport ‘Chaumont’ leaving’ 
tomorrow. The cruiser ‘Houston’ and six 
destroyers left Manila this morning for 
Shanghai. 7 - 

“With these additions to the Marines al- 
ready there, the total American forces in 
the Settlement will number to about 2,800. 
As soon as conditions permit the troops 
will be returned to Manila,” 

British Increase Forces 

Additional information made available 
follows: 

The American Government has been ad- 
vised that the British Government is in- 
creasing its forces in Chinese waters by 
the addition of three 8-inch cruisers; two 
battalions and a battery of troops, making 
the total British forces in the International 
Settlement at Shanghai about 3,000. 

The American Governnient proposes to 
give the fullest protection possible to the 
International Settlement. There are about 
5,000 American citizens in Shanghai. 

The conference which was summoned 
to the White House by President Hoover, 
lasted for about two hours. After the con- 
ference all of the participants declined to 
comment on the conference, but stated 
that the White House would later give out 
a statement. 

Stanley K. Hornbeck, Chief of the Far 
Eastern Division of the Department of 
State took to the White House with him a 
large bundle of documents bearing on the 
Sino-Japanese situation and maps of 
China. 

Participating in Conference. 

Those participating in the conference 
with President Hoover were: 

The Secretary of the Navy, Charles 
Francis Adams; the Secretary of War, Pat- 
rick J. Hurley; the Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson; the Undersecretary of 
State, William R. Castle, Jr.; Admiral Wil- 
liam V. Pratt, Chief of Operations of the 
Department of the Navy; General Douglas 
MacArthur, Chief of Staff of the Army, 
and Stanley K. Hornbeck, Chief of the Far 
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‘arly Rate Reduction 
On Citrus Fruit Denied 


Lower Tariffs From Florida to 
Await Statutory Period 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Jan. 30 refused to permit railroads 
serving the citrus fruit area of Florida to 
advance the effective date of an 18 per 
cent reduction in citrus rates on ship- 
ments to New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
and Providence. 


The tariffs now on file with the Com- 
mission contemplate an 18 per cent reduc- 
tion on grapefruit, oranges and tangerines 
from stations on the Florida East Coast 
Railway to Northeastern markets to off- 
set the competition of so-called “itinerant” 
trucks, which are competing with the rail- 
roads for the citrus traffic. 


Refusal to permit the carriers to make 
the reductions immediately is because of 
the magnitude of the traffic to the north- 
ern market points. A similar proposal to 
make a 25 per cent reduction to South- 
eastern points was permitted by the Com- 
mission on short notice. 

This is the second time the carriers 
have been refused authority to make short 
notice reductions to the northern points, 
a similar Sixth Section application having 
been refused at the time the southern 
reductions were granted. ‘ 

The railroads, in this application for fm- 
mediate reductions in the citrus rates, as- 
serted that motor trucks, which are un- 
regulated, have been transporting the 
fruit to the north, below rai: costs, and 
have had a tendency to depress the sales 
prices at these points, with resultant in- 
jury to both carriers and shippers. 

The tariffs now on file with the Commis- 
sion are subject to suspension upon protest 
of any parties objecting to the proposed 
new rates. Upon suspension, the matter 
is set for hearing and the reasonableness 
of the proposed change des 
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Public Approv 


Of Congressional 


Economy Asked 


Opposition to Increases in 
Taxes and Appropriation | 
‘Reductions Reviewed by 
Senator Harrison 


Congress’ policy to increase Federal | 
taxes Sha reduce appropriations to bal- | 
ance the budget “will tread on many 
toes,” but is necessary, despite the many 
protests received, Senator Harrison 
(Dem.), of Mississippi, declared Jan. 30 
in a radio address from Washington. 

Mr. Harrison said Members of Congress 
need “the sympathetic approval of the 
American people.” Practically every basic 
industry for which increased taxes have 
been proposed, he asserted, has appeared 
through its representatives in opposition 
to the tax program. ~ 

Hope to Balance Budget 

Senator Harrison’s address, transmitted 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System 
during the program of the Columbia Pub- 
lic Affairs Institute, follows in part: 

It is impossible for the Government to 


Called Third Time 


Unemployment Relief and Pub- 
lic Salary Cuts to Be Con- 
sidered at Special Session 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL¢ Jan. 30. 

Governor Emmerson has called a third | 
special session of the Legjslature to con-! 
vene on Feb. 1, The 
called sessions are in recess. 

The call for the third session specifies 
18 subjects for consideration, the first of 
which is relief for the unemployed. An- 
other is the reduction in the salary or 
compensation fixed by law for State, 
county or other municipal officers and the 
abolition”of unnecessary offices. The Gov- | 
ernor also proposed that the question of 
calling a constitutional convention be 
submitted to the voters next November. 


Glass Banking Bill 
To Be Redrafted by 


Senate Subcommittee 





Position as Unfinished 


‘gt and second | 


¢ 





] Illinois Legislature Balanced Budget 


In 1934 Seen by 


Speaker Garner’ 


Depends on Economic Con- 
ditions, He States, as 


House Leaders Prepare to 
Draft Revenue Bill 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
Hawley, of Salem, Oreg., ranking minority 
member of the committee, stated that the 
work would go forward as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

Retroactive provisions of the tax rec- 
ommendations submitted by the Treasury 
will be omitted from the draft, Mr. Col- 
lier and Mr. Hawley agreed. 

Senator McNary expressed satisfaction 
at the manner in which Congress is pro- 
ceeding to complete each job which it 
has taken up. He stated that the Sen- 
ate is “far ahead” of its usual schedule 
and that he thought there was no rea- 


son to expect it would lag behind. 
Differences on Home Loan Bill 


‘Measure Retains Preferred | There are numerous pieces of contro- 


versial legislation yet to confront both 
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Secretary Adams _ 
Opposes Plan for 


Defense Merger 


Consolidation of Army, Navy 
And Air Services Would 
Be Wasteful, He States at 
House Hearing ~ 


d {Continued from Page 1.] 
gated Department of National Defense. 

“You would be creating,” he warned the 
Gommittee, “a unit too big for any man 
to know as he should know it. A man at 
the head of each department must have 
such intimate knowledge and such ability 
and power that he must act and act 
quickly and you will not get that in such 
a limitation as a secretary of national 
defense would have.” 

Chairman Cochran (Dem.), of St. Louis, 
Mo., suggested that there would be the 
same tendency of setting up a political 
machine in the present system. The sec- 
retary said if that were true the unifica- 
tion would only multiply such a tendency. 


Enforced Cooperation Opposed 
“This whole thing,” Secretary Adams 


e widening gulf between receipts 

a chaearsemente ty bond issues alone. 

Already the deplorable situation has af- 

fected the value of American securities— 

not only have some of our gilt edge Gov- 

ernment bonds declined far below par, but} 

interest rates have steadily increased. | 
Rigid Economies Advised 

“An unbalanced budget saps the Gov- 


| bodies and these, it was stated, will re- 
Business on Schedule of | wire longer time for consideration than 


. ‘ some of the emergency legislation on 
Banking Committee 


said, “is based on the idea that the best « 
way to get the Army and Navy to cooperate 
is to put a club over them, which is the 
worst thing you could do.” He said it 
would be better to study intensively the 
sympathetic cooperation and coordination 
between the services. “If you put on top 
of the Navy Department and the War 
Department another organization, with a 
club over them, you will get second-rate 
judgments and neither Department would 
have that eagerness and enthusiasm they 
have under the present system.” 
Chairman Cochran spoke of testimony 
of Representative Byrns (Dem.), of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., sponsor of one of the consol- 
idation bills, about duplication of Army 
j;and Navy in their field work. Secretary 


which action has been had. The proposal 
to create a home loan bank system = 
i the bills seeking in one way or another 
| over ae eee Foi Pe em-| control short selling of commodities as 
| phasized by Senator Fletcher. At present | well as securities St diheroned ro a 
' ; . | i i ces 0 . 

: ; . d the| it stands as the unfinished business <a ces so P 
eee Se Oe ta tans dt xes| he Banking and Currency Committee.| “the program for the House this week, 
amd economic Sescionmenk: 30 10 30 these | which gives it right of way over other Majority Leader Rainey (Dem.), of Car- 

and econo : ~| measures, and Senator Norbeck gave as- | 7 ‘ Yollows: 
circumstances that the though ooead to. |Surances that, “there is no intention of "Hen" 1 Gonsideration of ills requlting 
can ; ao side-tracking it.” . 4. Re ogee 
ward rigid economies, and requisite taxes) ‘While Senator Glass (Dem), of vir-| UnAnImoUs Comer Covor Deparament aD- 
in nly belanced budget may ig A wes q,|8inia, chairman of the subcommittee, de- . | 

oug! , 


| eli i ; propriation bill (H. R. 8397). 
“Tt should be refreshing to you and to| clined to discuss details of his bill, he| "hep 2. Pass Interior Depar 





The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors in cooperation with the United States Shipping Board has com- 
piled and issued a pamphlet, “The Port of Detroit, Michigan; Lake Series No. 2,” giving information of port and 
harbor conditions, customs and regulations, services and charges, fuel and supplies, facilities and communica- 
tions, freight rates, commerce and lake traffic movements to and from the port. The view of the waterfront 
at Detroit, shown above, is from the files of the United States Engineer’s Office, Detroit; the docks of one of 
the large transportation companies at which frejght steamers which ply on the Great Lakes are tied up are in 
the foreground, with the high buildings in the background showing location of the business section of Detroit. | 











tment bill 


. gal administration of the Government and | enough. 


elas dae people that the present Con- | Stated that there probably would be some 


gress, only a few weeks old, has realized | 
without respect to party affiliation, the) 
importance of the fisca! program and is 
now turning its effort toward that end.| 
“But in these times of doubt, dejection, | 
suspicion and confusion, nothing will so, 
clarify the situation, strengthen our Gov- 
ernment’s position among the people of 
the world and restore confidence to our 
own people, as will the prompt balancing 
of the Nation’s budget. It is fundamental | 
and all important to the Nation’s stability | 
and progress. 
“Already the Congress, in the three ap- 
propriation bills reported out of the Ap- 
propriations Committee of the House of| 
Representatives, has applied the axe of | 
retrenchment and has cut from the rec- 
ommendations of the budget more than 
$30,000,000. 
Cooperation of Public Sought | 
“With that word of cheer I would sound | 
a note of warning, and that is—those of 
us who are making the fight for the fru- 


resisting measures at this time which call | 
for tremendous expenditures, need the} 
sympathetic approval of the American | 
people. In considering the question of| 
providing increased taxes to balance the) 
budget we are confronted with group af- | 
ter group, voicing opposition to the plan | 
of imposing taxes upon their industry. | 

“It is impossible for the Congress either | 
to raise taxes, to balance the budget, or| 
to reduce expenditures in order to lessen | 
the amount of increased taxes, without the | 
support and cooperation of the American 
people. Practically every industry upon 
which increased taxes are threatened has | 
appeared through its representatives in| 
opposition to the tax program. 

“The automobile interests oppose the 
tax on automobiles, the movie interests 
the tax on admissions, the banks the tax’ 
on checks and drafts, and the tobacco 
interests the tax on tobacco. They much 
prefer that taxes be raised through some 
other method or be placed on some other 
industry. This is not said in particular 
criticism of these interests. The same is 
true of every interest. No one wants to 
be taxed. They prefer taxing the other 
fellow. 

“People interested in appropriations for 
certain purposes pursue similar policies 
and employ their influence against re- 
ducing the particular appropriation in 
which they are interested. They desire 
Government retrenchment; they want us 
to seek economies; they desire the budget | 
balanced; but it is preferable to them 
that some other appropriation be reduced 
rather than the items in which they are 
particularly interested. Members of Con- 
gress are appealed to, either to vote against 
the imposition of a particular tax or 
against reducing a particular appropri- 
ation. 

“The policy we have adopted, and which 
those who believe as I do are attempting | 
to carry out, namely, providing increased 
taxes and reducing appropriations to bal- 
.ance the budget, will tread on many toes. 
We will affect many people and many in- 
dustries, but it is in such times as these 
that courage and statesmanship must be 
applied and a policy adopted as will work 
the least injury to the many and the 
greatest good to the whole country. 

“Distasteful as it is, we are determined 
to meet the situation, to accept the re- 
sponsibility and to carry on. If through 
this Congress we can conduct ourselves 
in fact and in spirit as suggested in Mr. 
Jefferson’s philosophy and the plank upon 
which he ran for President in 1800—‘“a 
rigorously frugal administration of the 
Government and resistance to all measures 
looking to a multiplication of offices and 
salaries’—we will point the surest way |} 
to the restoration of American securities | 
to their full value, a return of confidence | 
to the American people and a revival | 
American business.” 





Employes of Government | 


Said to Number 1,023,373 | 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
Government service draw the maximum 
Pay, $15,000 a year or more. | 

Employes are split intd two general | 
groups, civil and military. Approximately | 
732,400 persons on the civil list annually | 
draw $1,055,970,636 in gross salaries, that 
is, nonmonetary compensation such as 
quarters and subsistence, in addition to 
direct, money payments. The majority of 
the civil employes .receive $1,900 or less 


= year in gross payment for their serv- | 


, and the total pay roll for this major- 
ity is $326,840,225. The largest group of | 
civil employes, 124,678, drew $1,000 or less, | 
making the total cost of this lowest-paid | 
civil group $43,309,021. The second larg- | 
est group, as in the case of the full pay 
roll, was in the $2,100 to $2,200 group, | 
116,759 receiving a total of $242,864,839. | 
More than half of the civil workers re- | 
ceived less than $2,200 a year, but 31 of 
the 32 persons drawing $15,000 or more 
are on the civil list. 

Military salaries were computed on a} 
net basis without regard for additional 
compensation in the form of food or 
housing. The Government has 290,913 
persons drawing salaries on the military 
classification and taking $259,719,830 a 
year out of the Treasury. The majority 
of the employes in this category drew 
$1,000 or less a year in net monetary pay- | 


-ment, . The largest group, 220,673 people, | 


were also earning less than $1,000 a year. 
‘The second largest group, 14,371 persons, 
‘drew between 1,100 to $1,200, 


Lb 


Blanket Rule Planned | 


|in the Federal services until July 1, 1933, | 


;eral appropriation Ills 


changes in its provisions before it is pre-| 
sented to the full committee. He said) 
he had made a verbal report to the full 
group but that a written report was being | 


“Some changes in the bill may be all | 
for the better,” Senator Norbeck said, | 
“but the situation which it is intended to 
meet will be kept in mind. It is intended 
to correct some serious evils in our bank- 
ing situation, to correct serious abuses, and 
the Committee on Banking and Currency | 
takes this bill seriously.” | 

Senator Fletcher pointed out that the! 
subcommittee on the Glass bill has been | 
working on the measure for seven or | 
eight months to revise the banking law 
in’ various respects, including provisions 
to facilitate disposal of the affairs of 
closed banks. 

Describing its provisions for control of | 
speculation, as “very important,” «Mr. | 


| 


j Fleet, repor 
Fletcher said the only question in his | Feb. 3 for the continuous work of writing 


mind was whether the bill far 


goes 

Explaining that he favors the provisions 
of the Glass bill, Senator Brookhart de- 
clared that the best portions of it are 
those that strike at speculation. “I! 
wouldn’t want anything taken from the 
bill that would lessen its control of specu- 
lation,” he continued. He expressed the 
belief that the bill would afford “more 
general relief over the country than any 
provision of the Reccnstruction Finance | 
Corporation measure.” 

Senator Gore (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 
stated that he favors the Glass bill, par- 
ticularly its provisions to liquidate the 
assets of closed banks. 





On Federal Salaries 


House Committee Acts to Pro- 
hibit Pay Increases 


_ Paving a way through anticipated par- | 
liamentary difficulties, a blanket rule to 
make it in order to provide in all appro- 
priation bills a prohibition against any 
increases in salary or filling of vacancies 


was ordered reported to the House by the 
Committee on Rules at a meeting Jan. 30. 
The rule, similar to one adopted in the| 
consideration of the Department of Agri- 
cuxture bill and to be reported for the 
pending Interior Department bill, is tio 
apply to all the other annual supply meas- | 
ures to be considered at this session of 
Congress. 

Representative Pou (Dem.), of Smith- 
field, N. C., Chairman of the Committee 
on Rules, explained orally that the blan-| 
ket yule is to avoid preparing nine sep-| 
arate rules for the same purpose for the| 
appropriation bills yet to pags the House. 
The full text of the blanket rule to be 
passed on by the House follows: 

“That in the consideration of the gen- | 

j iring the first} 
session of the Seventy-second Rosen it 
shall be in order to consider without the 
intervention of a point of order any sec- 
tions of all of the aforesaid bills contain- 
ing tanguage which prohibits during the 
period from the date of their respective 
enactments until June 30, 1933, the use of 
appropriations for increases in compensa- 
tion and the filling of vacancies, imposi- 
tions with such modifications in such sec- 
tions as may be necessary to accomplish 
such purposes in order to adopt them in 
the respective appropriation bills.” 





before adjournment. 

Feb. 3. Consideration of bills from Com- 
mittees on the so-called Wednesday cal- 
endar. War Department appropriation 

ll to be reported from Appropriations 
Committee. 

Rest of week. s ; 
Department appropriation bill. 

House Program for Week 

The House Committee on Ways and 
Means will begin writing the new revenue 
bill Feb, 1, in executive session, with rep- 
resentatives of the Treasury Department 
present, probably including the Under- 


secretary, Ogden L. Mills, Representative | 


Collier of Mississippi said orally Jan. 30. 
He said he would be disappointed if the 
bill is not ready to be reported to the 


| House by the middle of February. 


He said that on Feb. 2 the Committee 
will have a postponed hearing of those in- 
terested in electrical energy, gas and oil 
and the executive sessions will be resumed 


the bill from then on. 
Expedition in China | 
Is Said to Depress 


Japanese Business. 


Advices to Department of | 


Commerce Indicate Trade 
Interests in Japan Fear) 
Adverse Business Results 


Belief in Japanese commercial cirgles 
that expenses of the Chinese expedition 
are exceeding official estimates may have 
an adverse influence on economic condi- 
tions there, Commercial Attache Halleck 
Butts cabled the Department of Com- 
merce from Tokyo Jan. 30. | 

Japanese purchases of American cotton | 
have been active, the cable added, “in an- 
ticipation of a lower exchange.” The sea- 
son’s takings by Japan are reported to be 
950,000 bales, Mr. Butts said, with the be- | 
lief prevailing in trade circles that addi- | 


| tional purchases of 600,000 bales are prob- 


able. 
Gold Situation Outlined 
Counting the last shipment of the Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank, total gold shipments 


|to the United States by Japan since the 
|gold embargo was laid down on Dec. 13 


amount to 89,000,000 yen, or about $44,- 
500,000. All gold shipments have been 
under the auspices of the Japanese goy- 


;ernment, and it is anticipated by Tokyo | 


banks that no more shipments will be 
made, they predict a lowering of the re- 
discount rate by 0.7 per cent. 

The stock of gold on hand in Japan 
amounted to only $221,320,000 Jan, 30, as 
compared with $265,830.000 Dec. 13 and} 
$425,000,000 last June 30. During the last} 
half of 1931 Japanese shipments of gold 
to the United States aggregated $193,005,- 
620, as against $41,828,225 in the final six 
months of 1930. There was thus an in- 
crease Of $151,177,395 hetween the two 
periods, 

Japanese cotton spinners are pessimistic 
because of the situation in China, and 
there is no definite improvement in sight 
at this time, with domestic business and 
the export trade generally disappointing. 
The Japanese Spinners’ Association antici- 


pates the closing of practically all Japa- | 


nese mills in China. 
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Consideration of War| 


| Thirty-First Regiment, Toget 
Manila; Britain 


Eastern Division of the Department of 
State. 

The following statement later was is- 
sued at the Department of the Navy. 


“In accordance with orders issued to 
him’ by the Navy Department this morn- 
ing (Jan. 31), Admiral M. M. Taylor, U.S.N., 
Commander in Chief, United States Asiatic 
ted to the Department that four. 
United States destroyers were leaving Ma- 
nila at 9 a. m. Feb. 1 ((8 p. m., Jan. 31, 
E. S. T.); and that the U.S.S. ‘Houston,’ 
heavy cruiser, flagship of the United States 
Asiatic Fleet, with Admiral Taylor on 
board, would leave the same time as the) 
latter group of destroyers and would carry | 
240 Marines which had been embarked for 
home on the naval transport ‘Chaumont’ 
and all available Marines (approximately 
322) from Manila. (1,225 Marines now at 
Shanghai.) 

“In accordance with orders-issued from 
the Department this morning, submarine 
tenders ‘Beaver,’ ‘Canopus,’ and the de- 
stroyer tender ‘Black Hawk’ are being kept | 
available at Manila, under orders to pro- 
ceed to China waters for evacuation of 
American citizens, if necessary. 

“Orders sent by the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations to Admiral Taylor this morning 
(Jan, 31), directed him in view of the dan- 
ger to American citizens in Shanghai in- 
cident to disturbances there to proceed to | 
Shanghai with the U.S.S. ‘Houston’ and | 
six destroyers as were available at Manila. | 


| 
“Admiral Taylor has been advised by dis- 


United States Sends Troops an 
To Shanghai After Japanese Action 


d Ships 


her With Marines Sent From 
Joins in Protest 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


by Honan Road, Range Road and Hong- 
kew Creek, where Japanese in plain 


the municipal police.” 

The entire Asiatic Fleet of the Navy 
has been ordered to stand by at Manila 
Bay and nearby points in readiness for 
movement to Shanghai to protect, and, if 
necessary, to remove American citizens, 
Admiral William V. Pratt, Chief of Naval 
Operations, Department of the Navy, an- 
nounced orally Jan. 30. 

Admiral Pratt declared that should a 
crisis develop in which mob rule prevails 
Admiral M. M. Taylor, in command of the 
Fleet in Pacific waters, will proceed im- 
mediately to China. 


The Asiatic Fleet, consisting of one 


| heavy cruiser, 18 destroyers, 12 submarines, | 


nine river gunboats, and one convertible 
yacht, would enter whatever points were 
necessary to protect our citizens, Admiral 


ment is being constantly informed of de- 
velopments in China and that dispatches 
containing factual information will be 


|made public as received in order to keep 


the Nation informed of the situation. 
Admiral Pratt’s announcement was made 

in response to inquiries as to whether the 

Navy would send ships to Shanghai in 


|addition to those already stationed in 


the vicinity. “Yes, if necessary,” he re- 
plied. “We will send everything from 
Manila to China if it becomes necessary 


tect them in the International Settle- 
ment. That is our job.” 





patch from the Department to direct the | 
commanders of forces under him to exer- 
cise the utmost forbearance in their re-' 
lations with both Chinese and Japanese 
authorities during the existing situation.” | 

The United States has protested to Ja- | 
pan the landing of its forces in the na- 
tive city of Shanghai without warning and | 
after the Mayor of Shanghai had ac-| 
cepted the Japanese demands and also | 
after the Japanese consul general had | 
announced to the consular body that this 
Chinese reply was favorable. | 


An oral statement that this protest had | 
been made Jan, 29 was made by the De- 
partment of State Jan. 30. It was also 
stated orally that the British had joined | 
the United States in making the protest | 
and that the firing on civilians not only | 
by the landing forces but by airplanes | 
was one of the reasons for the protest. 

The Department of State also made | 
public a cable from the American Consul | 
General at Shanghai, Edwin S. Cunning- | 
ham, who as dean of the consular body 
had received a protest from the Municipal | 
Council. This protest was based upon the) 
violation of néutrality in the International | 
Settlement, the use of the settlement as| 
a base by the Japanese and the inter-| 
ference of Japanese troops, especially in| 
American policed areas of the settlement, 
which Japanese are patroling against the 
protest of the American commanding 
officer. 

The Japanese Ambassador, Katsuji | 
Jan. 30 and afterward stated orally that 
he had assured the Secretary that Japan 
will scrupulously respect the integrity of 


|the International Settlement at Shanghai 


where the powers, including the United 
| States, have vested rights and interests. 
Regarding the recent dispatch of Japa- 
/nese landing forces at Chapei, Ambassa- 
dor Debuchi stated that this was done 


|with the Municipal Council as well as 
| Japan’s own authorities. He stated that 
|he had assured Secretary Stimson that 
Japan would fully cooperate with the 
other authorities in the International Set- 
tlement. 

| The situation is most unfortunate, Am- 
bassador Debuchi stated orally. He pointed 
jout that Chinese armored trains were at 
|the North Railroad Station and that if 
|they would stop fighting everything would 
doubtless be quiet. Japan, he stated, ‘has 


| no desire to take Shanghai. 


An announcement by the Department 
of State regarding the protest of the 
| Municipal Council filed with Mr. Cunning- 
ham, follows in full text: 


“The American Consul ,General at 
Shanghai, Edwin S. Cunningham, reported 
to the Department of State today to the 
following effect: 

“The Chairman of the Municipal Coun- 
cil has filed with the Senior Consul a 
protest against the operations of the 
| Japanese military forces ashore in sub- 
stance as follows: 

“1. General! protest against violation of 
neutrality of the Settlement. 

“2, The use of the Settlement as a base 
of operations by the Japanese forces 
against the Chinese forces. 

“3. The interference and sending of Jap- 
anese troops into the sector set apart for 
the other nations in the defense scheme 
which was agreed to by the Japanese. 
This protest with special reference to the 
sector occupied by the American forces 
and with particular reference to the area 
of the International Settlement bounded 





| 





Debuchi, called upon Secretary Stimson | 


in accord with the previous arrangements | 


The Admiral declared that there is a 
long stretch along the Yangtze River 
where Americans are located, including 
Nanking, Chung King, Hankow and Wu 
Hu. “We will provide all the ships we 
have to evacuate these people if mob 
conditions make it dangerous for them to 
remain there,” he said. - 


Asked if additional destroyers and the | 


light cruiser “Houston” might be ordered 
to Shanghai, he declared “all ships at 
Manila are ready to go.” 
lor, he added, has the “widest latitude” 
in sending such ships as are necessary. 


| He emphasized, however, that such ac- | 
| tion would take place only if mob rule 


made it imperative. 
Japanese Objections 
To Be Disregarded 


Questioned as to whether these ships 
would carry out their mission in the event 
of Japanese objections, Admiral Pratt 
said: “Of course, we will; that 
Navy’s job.” Regardless of who objects, 
he asserted, the ships would proceed. 
“We can’t draw any line as to who ob- 
jects,” he said. 

Recent dispatches to the Department, 
the Admiral stated, indicate nothing ab- 
normal so far as the United States is 
concerned but “there is a critical situa- 
tion as far as the safety of American 
citizens is concerned. Otherwise, this is\a 


| conflict between China and Japan.” 


Admiral Pratt denied that the Battle 
Force of the Navy now at the California 
|coast, has proceeded to Asiatic waters. 
|He explained that press reports to that 
|effect probably were occasioned by an- 
nouncements that these ships are to sail 
| Feb. 1 for Hawaii for maneuvers. He said 
these maneuvers were announced a year 
;and a half ago. He added that the Force 
would go no further west than Hawaii and 


the completion of its exercises. 


to the public on the Chinese situation 
would be to give out “absolutely every- 
thing that is concerned with facts.” He 
declared dispatches containing opinions 


information might not, in view of the 
| Stress in China, reflect thorough conclu- 
sions. Besides, he added, it would place 


neither fair to the individual sending the 
dispatch, nor to the Departments of State 
and Navy. 





urged by various organizationg as a peace 
movement, “might easily be the first step 
toward war,” Senator Borah (Rep.), of 
Idaho, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations stated orally Jan. 30 

Senator Borah’s statement in this con- 
nection follows in full text: 


“Those who are urging an economic 
boycott on the part of our Government 
seem to look upon it as a peace movement. 
It would, in my opinion, be a movement of 
a wholly different kind. 

“An economic boycott is in the nature 
of a threat and might easily be the first 
step toward war. It is the employment 
of force, often of the most cruel and in- 
human kind. 

“Regardless of what one may think otf 
Japan’s course and of the deplorable situ- 
ation in Shanghai, boycotts should not be 
urged by our people.” ; 

Representatives Vinson (Dem.), of Mil- 
ledgeville, Ga., and Britten (Rep.), of Chi- 


r 


clothes are interfering with the duties of | 


Pratt said. He declared that the Depart- | 


to evacuate American citizens or to pro- | 


Admiral Tay- | 


is the | 


would return to the California coast at} 


Admiral Pratt announced that the De-| 
partment’s policy regarding information | 


|cannot be made public inasmuch as such | 


Moratorium Favored 
On Irrigation Costs, 


|\Compromise Relief Plan Sent 
To House by Committee 


The House Committe on Irrigation and 
Reclamation on Jan. 30 ordered favorably 
reported to the House a compromise bill 
(H. R. 8638) for a moratorium on construc- 
| tion and maintenance charges for irriga- 
| tion projects for the calendar year 1931) 
and a 50 per cent moratorium for 1932. 
|The bill is sponsored by Chairman Hall 
(Dem.), of Hattiesburg, Miss. 


There is also pending before the House 
;& measure proposing the refinancing of 
|drainage and other projects other than 
reclamation, for which a special rule is 


| still unactedvon in the House Committee | 
(on Rules. 








| 

; cago, Ill., chairman and ranking minority 
member, respectively, of the House Com- | 
mittee on Naval Affairs, in oral state- | 
ments Jan. 30, announced that the situa- 
tion in the Orient has not affected their 
attitudes toward postponing the report- 
ing of a Navy construction program pro- 
posal to the House. 

The United States is dangerously close 
to entanglement in war because of Japa- 
nese operations in China, Representative 
Rainey (Dem.), of Carrollton, Ill, ma- 
jority leader of the House, stated orally | 
on Jan. 30. “The League:of Nations is 
doing nothing but arranging to investi- 
| gate,” he said. 

Fighting continued in Shanghai the 
| night of Jan. 29 despite an agreement for 
a truce, and 14 additional Japanese war 
| vessels, including two aircraft carriers, 
| were expected to arrive at the city the! 
following day, the Department of the Navy | 
| was informed Jan. 30. | 
Dispatches from Rear Admiral Y. §.| 
| Williams at Hankow and Col. R. S. Hooker, 
| in command of the Fourth Regiment of 
Marines at Shanghai, made public in a 
| Statement by the Department, told of the 
| activities in those areas. Col. Hooker re- 
| ported that the International Settlement 
at Shanghai faced a general strike and 
| Suspension of business and that the possi- 
bility of a food shortage existed on 


| 
| 


| problems are different. 


Adams said that was a small matter com- 
pared to the problem that would be in- 
vorved in consolidation. 
Favor Separate Air Services 

Members asked why aviators could not 
serve Navy and Army alike. He said that 
“You cannot puta 
in a ship two organizations,” he said. “It 


|}must be a part of the Navy not. only on 


shipboard but before and after being on 
shipboard. Separate air services as aux- 
iliary to the Army and to the Navy work 
better and more economically than any- 
thing that you could create.” 
Representative Williamson (Rep.), of 
Rapid City, S. Dak., former Chairman of 
the Committee and sponsor of one of 


| the pending bills, referred to aviation as 


the eyes of national defense and to the 
possibie development as an independent 
air service. The Secretary said that air 
men are not merely eyes but are part of 
the fighting crops. 

He agreed to file maps and charts show 
ing the Navy’s munition depots and gun 


| factory, the various air flelds used by the 


two services and other data asked by -Mr. 
Wilsamson. 4 
Opposed by Admiral Adams 
Admiral Pratt read a prepared statement 
in part and left the rest of it for the 
record. He said the two points involved 
in the Department of National Defense 
proposal were efficiency and economy, that 
instead of economy and efficiency it would 
create three departments, War, Navy and 
Air, and the history of the United States 
and other governments does not justify 
the proposal. Changing the high com- 


|mand from the President down, he said, 


would decrease efficiency and errors that 


| have developed in past experience are be- 


ing corrected as far as humanly possible. 
Secretary Adams, resuming, said the 
consolidation proposal would destroy rap- 
idity of action by the Navy and War De- 
partments, because an authority would 
be s@t up over them to which every de- 
cision would have to be referred. 
Representative Dallinger (Rep.), A 
Cambridge, Mass., suggested a supposi- 


| tious attack by a tremendous swarm of 


aircraft on the American shore. 

“What would we do?” asked the Secre- 
tary, “I just guess that we would meet 
them at sea with our planes; and on shore 
with airplanes and their supplies would 
be so short they would be destroyed be- 
fore they could get home. Do you thin 
it is easy to bring bombs by air to ne 
on a city here across the sea?” 
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Geodetic Survey 


To Seek Data on 
Shape of Earth 


Federal Engineers to Study, 
Gravity at Bahamas With | 
International Expedition | 
Of Scientists 


By Capt. R. S. Patton 


Director, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Department of Commerce 





_ The Coast and Geodetic Survey is tak- 
ing part in the International Expedition to 
the. West Indies to determine the value of 
gravity at each of the 15 to 20 islands of 
the Bahama group. This is for the pur-| 
og of gaining more exact knowledge as | 
© the shape of the earth. | 
The observing in the field will be done by | 
Lieut Joseph P. Lushene, an engineer of 
the Survey, who has had wide experience | 
in gravity observations. Lieut. Lushene will | 
leave Washington the last of January and | 
will go aboard the yacht “Marmion” of 
Hugh Matheson of Miami, Fla., who will 
accompany the expedition and be in com- 
mand of the boat. In addition to the 
gravity observations to be made by Lieut. 
Lushene, Professor Richard M. Field, the 
Director of the International Expedition, 
will be aboard the “Marmion” for the pur- 
ose of making geological studies of the 
slands visited. 
Cooperate With Other Expeditions | 
The work to be carried on by Professor | 
Field and Lieut. Lushene will supplement | 
work that has previously been done in| 
the West Indies and also the work that 
is soon to be undertaken by the Navy- 
Princeton Scientific Expedition to the 
Bahamas, during which values of grav- 





Security Efforts 


For Geneva Arms Conference Outla 





Discussion of Protectio 


Foreseen by James G. Rogers 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
| safety and the enforcement. by common 


action of international obligations.” 


The language goes on to require the na- 
tions to formulate plans for the reduction 
of armaments, to consider those plans at 
least every 10 years, to make these plans 
& definite limitation of military equip- 
ment, and to establish a Permanent Com- 
mission to advise on military questions. 
Furthermore, the Treaty of Versailles in 
fixing certain narrow restrictions on the 
German military establishment recites that 
the German undertakings are established 
“in order to render possible the initiation 
of a general limitation of the armaments 
of all nations.” 


This treaty was never ratified by the 
United States but the separate treaty of 
peace with Germany which we did accept 
expressly refers to the military sections of 
the Treaty of Versailles as matters in 
which the United States reserves “rights 
and advantages.” As the preamble to 
these sections limiting the armament of 
the Reich contains the expression of a 
purpose to initiate a general limitation of 
the armaments of all nations, the United 
States in some sense has accepted a share 
of participation in the world-wide enter- 
prise. 

The League of Nations came into being 
on Jan. 10, 1920. More than 12 years have 
passed, therefore, between the declaration 
of an intention to procure disarmament 
agreement and the opening of a congress 
to frame it. The years have been Yong but 


Are Predicted |Farmers Reduce 
ys Due to 


n Against Aggression’ [,gwered Income 





Reconstruction Corporation 
May Improve Credit Con- 
ditions, Department of | 
Agriculture States 


whose wheels begin to turn this coming 
week. 


To.take up next the type of problem 
that wil: take shape before the Confer- 
ence, it would be unprofitable here to do 
more than illustrate the questions which 
may arise. The relationship between 
armaments and security is constantty in 
the forefront of discussion. Some of the 
nations keep presenting the view that they 
cannot accept the principle of limitation 
of military preparation until some type 
of agreement for protection against an 
aggressor, for consultation, or for some 
other measure of so-called security is ac- 
cepted by the nations. 

The topic is familiar to you all, and I re- 
fer to it only because no discussion of what 
goes on at Geneva can ignore a mention 
of this set of ideas. To turn now to what 
are really probzems of armaments such, 
we note that the world is armed today for 
warfare by land, by sea and in the air. 
Military aviation will illustrate the tech- 
nical difficulties. 


(Continued from Page 1.] 

Land values have slumped seriously. The 
domestic business depression has created 
a situation of low demand for farm prod- 
ucts. Even more serious is the loss of an 
important part of the foreign market for 
our wheat, pork, tobacco, and to some ex- 
tent cotton.” Some far-reaching shifts | 
in lines of farming are foreseen by the 
Bureau as a result of all these conditions. 
It is pointed out, however, that through 
this trying time agricultural production | 
has been held stable and the producing | 
oy is geared to a normal output for | 
1932. 





United States is reported, but it is pointed | 
out that except in individual cases where 
farmers need more credit than usual to 
: meet current fixed charges, credit needs 
Airships for War Use have been reduced by production eco- 
To B I nomics and a “live-at-home” program. 
o Be Problem Farm labor is abundant at low wages, 
Where, for example, can a line be drawn | there has been a slight decline in retail 
between the airship of war and one of| prices of farm machinery, and fertilizer 
peace? Both are fragile, both are heavily | prices are down from a year ago. 
powered, both have speed as their essence, Wheat Acreage Lower 
and both or neither may be designed to! The Bureau reports evidence of a down- 
carry heavy loads. The casual observer| ward adjustment in wheat production, 
has little difficulty distinguishing any | world acreage, except in Russia and China, 
merchant ship at sea from:a vessel of war,| showing a notable decline for the first 





A contraction of farm credit in the | — eee 


| Construction Features of th 


Are Defended by Engineers of Navy 


ity will be determined aboard the sub-| they have not been altogether wasted. In 
marine “S-48” of the United States Navy/| the first months of its meeting the Council 


and the cooperation of the British Gov- 
ernment. 

That vessel will operate in some of 
the channels of the Bahama group and 
surrounding waters, and the expedition 
also will determine the values of gravity 
around the island of Cuba. | 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey co- 
operated with Professor Field in 1930 
when Lieut. Lushene determined the value | 
of gravity at six places on some of the) 
westernmost islands of the Bahama group. 

&In 1929, Lieut. Lushene determined the | 
values of gravity at 13 stations on the} 
islands of Porto Rico, Haiti and Cuba. 

More Data in Gravity Sought 


These stations were designed to furnish | 


data which would supplement the gravity 
data obtained on the Navy-Carnegie Ex- 
pedition to the West Indies and the Gulf 
of Mexico in the Autumn of 1928. During 
that expedition Dr. F. A. Vening Meinesz, 
of the Holland Geodetic Commission used 
his special gravity apparatus aboard the 
Navy submarine. 

The purpose of the determination of the 
values of gravit 
cluding the Bahama group, is to make 
studies of the physics of the earth’s crust 
under that region, which is one of the 
most important from a geological stand- | 
point in the world. | 

By means of the gravity data the dif- | 
ferences in the mass of blocks of the} 
earth’s crust are determined approximately | 
and from the data obtained some geolo- 

ists and geophysicists are able to make | 
nvestigations which should lead to a bet- | 
ter knowledge of the processes which are | 
Operating in the earth’s crust to cause | 
earthquakes, volcanoes and changes in 
the elevations of different parts of the 
earth’s surface. 

Tests Made in Washington 

Lieut. Lushene has determined the time 
of swinging of his pendulums in the V- 
ity apparatus at the base station in Wash- 
ington, D. C. He again will determine 
the period of oscillation of the pendulums 
upon his return from the expedition which 
is expected to be sometime late in March. 

The determination of the value of grav- 
ity at any field station involves merely the 
determination of the difference in time 
that it takes a pendulum to make one 
swing at the base station and at the field} 
station. The time of swinging is de- 
termined with extreme accuracy, usually | 
a@vithin a millionth of a second. 

A single station is used as the base in 
the gravity measurements of the whole 
world. That station is at Potsdam, Ger- 
many, where observations were made dur- 
ing many years for the determination 
of what is called the absolute value of 
gravity. 

Difference in Gravity Computed 
Washington was referred to that base) 
ation in 1900 by pendulum observations 
ade in that city and also at Potsdam. | 
he difference in the times required for 

the pendulum to make one oscillation at | 
Potsdam and at Washington was deter- | 
mined and when this difference was known 
it was a simple matter fo compute the} 
difierence in gravity at Washington and 
at Potsdam. 


The engineers of the Coast and Geodetic | 


Survey have determined the values of 
gravity at more than 300 places in the 
United States. The Mexican and Cana- 
dian governments also have determined 
values of gravity at many stations and 
since all of the stations on this continent 
and those that have been and will be es- 
tablished in the West Indies and the Ba- 
hamas are on the same International Sys- 
tem, the results furnish consistent and 
valuable data for many geological and 
geophysical studies. 


Atmospheric Height 


‘Dynamic Meter’ Introduced to 
American Scientists 





{Continued from Page 1.1 

of work required to lift unit mass from 
the lower to the higher level. 

“Jt was from the work of the celebrated 
Norwegian mathematician and meteorolo- 
gist, Prof. V. Bjerkness, that we first 

ained the concept of dynamic meters 
3 expressing the distance between level 
surfaces in the atmosphere. To list a unit 
mass of air from one level surface to an- 
other means the expenditure of energy 
to overcome the gravity pull. The force 
of gravity varies with altitude as well as 
with latitude. Therefore, the distance be- 
tween level surfaces in the atmosphere 
will also vary with both latitude and alti- 
tude when expressed in linear units, but 
a unit can be selected that will eliminate 
these differences. 
such a measure. It is related to the meter 


tudes. 


measure of height. 


latitude 38 degrees is very nearly 980 
dynes. 
been defined as approximately 98 per cent 
of the meter of the linear system, with 


in the value of gravity with latitude and 
altitude.” 


the temperature of boiling water—based 
on the principle that the greater the dis- 
tance from sea level the less the atmos- 


pheric pressure the lower the boiling point. 
While this is not an entirely accurate 
measurement it is included for the con- 


ted. 
ights, it is explained, can be 
ith a standard barometer, 


in the West Indies, in- | 


of the League set up a permanent Advisory 
Commission and later on a temporary 
Mixed Commission, and finally in 1926 a 
Preparatory Commission. 


This last Commission, in which the 
United States and other nations not mem- 
bers of the League were represented, has 
met in half a dozen sessions in the past 
six years, and after much difficulty sug- 
gested a skeleton or outline agreement for 
the limitation and reduction of naval, 
land and air forces. This draft conven- 
tion, as it is called, contains a sort of 
general scheme for limiting all the mili- 
tary equipment of the wortd, makes pro- 
vision for the exchange of information in 
regard to preparation for war, and pro- 
vides for a Permanent Commission to 
register and coordinate the performance 
of the obligations assumed. 


| It contemplates limiting armaments 
both directly by fixing the quantities and 





| by sane the budgets or expenditures 
of the natio’ 

| figures and quahfities are all blank. The 
document is a blue print for a possible city, 


with streets between houses of unknown 


| 


numbers of things and men, and indirectly | 


ms concerned. The places for | 


but to the casual observer a military air- 
plane and a commercial ship look much 
alike in the air or even on the land. | 

Within certain limits the airship of war | 
may be used as an airship of peace and 
vice versa, No one desires to hamper com-| 
merce by air. Its development may belp 
to eliminate as many hindrances to in-| 
ternational understanding as warefare by 
air may threaten fo create. Assuming we | 
can define satisfactorily the distinction be- | 
tween a heavy bomber and a carrier of| 
freight or passenbgers, should we forbid, 
them or limit them in terms of numbers, 
in terms of horsepower, or how and when | 
and why? 


To turn to another illustration and the 
the topic that has troubled the prepara- | 
tory sessions from the beginning, we find 
some nations who depend for the consti- 
tution of their armies upon general citi- 
zenship conscription, requiring, for ex- 
ample, all young men between certain 
ages to serve a year under arms and then 
remain as part of the reserves. Other na- 
| tions require almost their whole citizenry 
to give a few weeks now and then to mili- 
tary service for a long period of years. | 
Still other nations depend primarily upon 
|@ professional army with little or no at- 


|compared with 230,000,000 bushels as 0 
Jan. 1, 1931, but the surplus actually avail- 


dimensions, a city without inhabitatns. It 
is l'Enfant’s plan for Washington when | 
Washington was woods and swamps, but, 
it is at least an outline of ideas. 


tention to training or even enrolling the 
general population. 

There is every variety and combination 
of these different. schemes of army or- 
ganization. How can one be balanced 
against another? Is a man under arms 





Naval Limitation 


Treaties Are Cited }men to be measured as the equivalent of 

Meantime, however, two important steps a man for a day in a. nonprofessional 
of almost prodigious importance have been army when the latter serves only for a 
taken quite outside the domain or even|month once in two years and between 


for a day in a professional army of 100,000 | 







j time in seven years. 
|plus of the United 


The exportable sur- 
States as of Jan. 1 
amounted to about 300,000,000 bushels 


able for export in the current season is 
much smaller on account of large Stabili- 
zation Corporation holdings. 

Cotton production outside the United 
States has been materially reduced; prices 
of Indian and Chinese cottons have risen 
in comparison with prices of American 
cotton, and mills are turning more to 
American cotton in place of these foreign 
growths, according to the report. The 
Bureau adds that “consumption of Ameri- 
can cotton has apparently been larger so 
far this season than in the corresponding 
months of last season.” 

The total supply of corn at the begin- 
ning of the 1931-32 season (Nov. 1), in- 
cluding carry over, was 24 per cent more 
than last year’s short supplies, but this is 
offset to some extent by the smaller sup- 
plies of most other feed crops. The do- 
mestic demand for corn has been re- 
stricted by large supplies in normally 
deficit producing areas, the small quantity | 
of corn used in manufacture, the low price 
of wheat, and the low purchasing power | 


are shortest. 

(The section of the statement deal- 
ing with livestock, fruit ana vegetables 
will be printed in the issue of Feb. 2.) 

did iiainctetaneniticanicedtinics eeepc | 


Russia Plans Increased | 
Planting of All Grains" 





the participation of the League. In 1922 times scarcely remembers the names of 
the five principal naval powers met in|the parts of. a field gun? The citizen 
Washington and actually established the) soldier who has some occasional training 
first voluntary limitation of armaments the| may in a month or two if there is time 
modern world has seen. |for that, become a disciplined private at 

The United States, Great Britain, Japan, | least for the defense of his home and on 
France, and Italy agreed to limit their|familiar ground. What value or danger 
capital ships in a certain ratio of ton-| is he when we turn to the unhappy busi- 
nage. The agreement included only the | ness of surprise—a question that haunts 
larger ships of war and it is significant / many firesides in Europe. 
that even this success was attained in| ° Sub . 
connection ate the adjustment of some | Question of Submarines 
political difficulties on the Pacific Ocean. | rua i 

The Nine-Power Pacific Treaty which is And Cruisers Discussed 


|So often mentioned in connection with 
| the present difficulties in the Orient, under 


the sovereignty, the independence and the 
| territorial administrative integrity 
China,” and the Four Power Treaty under 


| which the nine nations agreed to “respect | 


of | 


The question of submarines, the relative 
value of cruisers, all present similar prob- 
lems. We find ourselves in a forest of 
technical discussion through which ave- 
nue can be cut only by the utmost de- 
termination and an almost willful de- 
| struction of expert considerations. This 


;ped a growing rivalry for naval strength. 


which the United States, Great Britain, 
France, and Japan agreed “as between 
themselves, to respect their rights-ir rela- 
tion to their insular possessions * * * of 
the Pacific” were part of the adjustments 
made synchronously with the Washington 
naval limitations of 1922. 


You will remember that this treaty stop- 


is the sort of problem that must be dis- 
cussed, dissected, and perhaps in the end 
compromised in little conferences and 
| large debates by the shore of the Lake of 
Geneva. 

Finally, what is the part and interest 
of America What is its will and outlook 
eo the wae plasntie project? Our army 

ay in personnel an 
It is significant also that none of the) is ro say, = er ae men = 
nations who limited themselves by this| are trained and ready for warfare has 
treaty have attempted to maintain their| been reduced to less than 140,000 indi- 


Shown by New Unit 


The dynamic meter is 
.of the linear system through the value of 
gravity at different latitudes and alti-| 
Strictly speaking it is a measure) 
of gravity potential, or work done in over- | 
coming the gravity pull, rather than a 

“The value of gravity at sea level at) 


The dynamic meter has, therefore, 
corrections to be applied for variations 


The tables also include data for the 
measurement of heights by observation of 


pheric pressure, and the lower the atmos- | 


venience of explorers because of the ease | 


with which a thermometer can be trans-| and foreign ministers plan, liki own 
More accurate measurement of Secretary. ; ‘werk 


| armaments up to the strict boundary of 
| their obligations. There is some food for 
| thought and hope in the fact that the 
first real limitation has resulted not in 
the war dogs straining at their leash, but 


limitation of that leash. 


rope made but little progress towards limi- 
tations but did adjust, at least temporarily, 
some of the strains of the old continent. 


Japan, France, and Italy made a further 
effort in London to extend the principle 
of limitation established for capital ships 
between these powers at Washington to 
|other types of ships and guns. Great 
Britain, the United States, and Japan 
agreed. France and Italy failed to ratify 
and the adjustment between these last 
we has remained unsettled to the present 
ay. 


oped some ufiderstandings between the 
principal European powers whereby pro- 
| tection was afforded against unprovoked 
aggression on the continent of Europe. 
| Meantime also the Pact of Paris, some- 
; times called the Kellogg-Briand Treaty, 
has become widely adopted and provisions 
| for arbitration of disputes have extcnded 
| to Sas universal application over the 
eartn. 





| Nations Outside League 


|To Have Conspicuous Part 


Now in the Winter of 1932 the great 
adventure itself is under way. Fifty-five 
nations who are members of the League 
and eight additional nations who are not 
have been invited to participate. All, or 
substantially all, will answer the roll call 
at Geneva on Tuesday next. Of the great 
powers outside the League who partici- 








| Turkey are the most conspicuous. Some 
| of the nations will have eight or ten offi- 
| cial delegates, and others only one. 

Some of the nations will have staffs of 
advisers, experts and secretaries approach- 
ing one hundred. The United States will 
be represented by Hugh Gibson, Ambassa- 
dor to Belgium; Senator Claude A. Swan- 
son, of Virginia; Norman H. Davis, for- 
merly Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
and Undersecretary of State of the United 
States; Dr. Mary E. Woolley, president of 
Mount Holyoke College, and, as alternate 
delegate, Hugh Wilson, our Minister to 
Switzerland, who comes from Chicago and 
whom probably many of you know. 

The Secretary of Statc. who is chairman 
| of the delegation, is expected to take part 
| as time goes on. The roll of delegates 
| from other nations includes dozens of fa- 
miliar names, and many of the premiers 


to take seats as the work pro- 
gresses, This in simple and, of course, 
inadequate outline, is. the mechanism 


In 1930 Great Britain, the United States, | 


Meantime the Locarno treaties devel- | 


pate the United States, Soviet Russia, and | 


| Viduals. Germany by the Treaty of 
| Versailles was restricted to what was 
| termed a mere internal policing force, 
| 100,000 men. Yet the United States today 
has proportionately to her population 


on the contrary in a moderation below the | fewer soldiers under arms than this dis- | 


|armed Germany. It is obvious that in 


After 1922 a series of conferences in Eu-| Personnel the land forces of the United | 


| States have been brought to the minimum 
of an organization “consistent with do- 
mestic safety.” 

Turning to the side of equipment for 
| warfare at sea, there are today only a few 
considerable navies. The five powers who 
| participated in the Washington and Lon- 
| don conferences represent nearly all there 
is of important naval equipment. Not only 
| has naval armament itself already been 
| effectively controlled at least to an ad- 
| Vance degree, but the fact is that few of 
| the lines of strain existing in the world 
are much dependent upon the existence 
of naval armament. 

The uneasiness between France and Ger- 
many, between Germany and Poland, be- 
tween Russia and the border states to 
the west, the difficulty between Bolivia and 
Paraguay over the boundary of the Chaco 
area in South America, even the unpleas- 
| ant business about Manchuria, all center 
| about the possible use of implements by 
land and not by sea. It is manifest that 
most of the major problems center on the 
question of land and air warfare, most 
of the fears, most of the longing for se- 
curity. 

It is true, of course, that the United 
States spends vast sums for armament. 
It is true, of course, that our armament, 
at least by sea, is a real factor in some 
of the rivalries and emotions that trouble 
the world, It is equally true, however, 
that if the United States were to disarm 
by sea as effectively as she has disarmed 
by land her action would play little or 
no part in the solution of either the prob- 
lems of Europe or many of the other ma- 
jor military problems of the world. What, 
then, is our part and motive in the con- 
ference? 7 


America Protagonist 


Of Arbitration 

The United States has been. throughout 
its history one of the chief protagonists 
of ific means for the settlement of in- 
ternational difficulties, of a regime of or- 
der, stability and security throughout the 
world. The development of arbitration 
has for generations moved and developed 
largely as we moved and developed it. 
Our record is not unspotted with resort to 
arms but the man who fails to read in 
the history and attitude of our people a 
deep and steady current of devotion to 
the wider aspects of peace and order fails 
altogether to read the page as it is written. 

In its commercial policy the United 
States has stood for a sort of equality of 
treatment,: for a sort-of - application of 





The Spring sowing plan for Soviet Rus- 
sia in 1932 calls for 64,700,000 acres of 
wheat, an increase of 2 per cent over 
last season; 45,000,000 acres of oats, an 
increase of 4 per cent, and 17,000,000 acres 
of barley, an increase of 9 per cent, ac-' 
cording to a cable just received by the 
Department of Agriculture and made 
available Jan. 30. The increases are com- | 
puted on the basis of revised Spring acre- | 
age estimates for 1931, it was stated. 


and will be as times goes on, the natural 
;and necessary basis for the development | 
of a regime of law everywhere. 


Our traditional distrust of the system 
of alliances and cross alliances which has 
characterized Europe for centuries is in 
its deeper sense a repudiation of the older 
methods of international relations and a 
championship of the new. This repudia- 
tion and distrust is at basis only the nega- 
tive form of an attitude and outlook whose 
| positive form is represented by the de- 
| velopment of arbitration, by the accept- 
ance of equality and equal treatment in 
civil relations, and by the steps towards 
disarmament atready made and in which 
we have played a leading and useful part. 

Finally, this country shares today the 
sense of burden and even shame in the 
amount of public money expended for the 
support of armaments which will have its 
day and weight in the conference at Ge- 
neva. In these days of financial strain 
and economic distress, the silly ineptitude 
of the vast expendituers for military pur- 
poses comes home with peculiar force. 


Here, then, are some of the phases of the 
act in the human drama which rises in 
Geneva next week. For myself I have a 
sense of great difficulty before the con- 
ference but no feeling at all of despair. 
The test of statecraft is the capacity to 
conquer difficulties in the foreground in 
pursuit of motives in the background 
| which are deep, permanent and facing in 
the way the world must go. Geneva pre- 
|sents both difficulties in the foreground 
| and deep human needs and motives in the 
background on an almost unexampled 
scale. For all the world’s troubles, for 


ali the turmoil and the clouds, there is 
much sound leadership abroad and it will, 
I think, find its way. 









ee ee 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


dan. 30, 1932 


| 9:30 a. m.—William R. Castle Jr., Un- 
dersecretary of State, called to discuss 
the Shanghai situation. 

10:30 a. m.—The Postmaster General, 
Walter F. Brown, called to discuss de- 
partmental matters. 


11:00 a. m.—Senator Glass (Dem.), of 
Virginia, called to present a committee 
representing the Virginia General As- 
sembly which submitted a concurrent 
resolution adopted by the Assembly en- 
dorsing D. Lawrence Groner, Associate 
Justice of the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Virginia, to fill the vacancy 
on the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 


12:15 p. m.—William E. Lamb, of Chi- 
cago, called to discuss a personal matter. 
12:30 p. m.—Representative Drane 
(Dem.), of Lakeland, Fla., a 
Drane, called to introduce Miss Kath- 
leen Kelly, of Lakeland, who presented 
a box of prize-winning oranges, the gift 
of the Florida Orange Festival. 
12:45 p. m.—Representative Ludlow 
(Dem.), of Indianapolis, Ind., called to 


| 


























of Greencastle, Ind., and his daughter, 
Rachael Gillen. 

2:30 p. m.—The Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, and the Undersecre- 
tary of State, William R. Castle Jr., 
called to discuss the situation in China. 

Remainder of Day: Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff.and in answering. corre- 


Settle, in charge of the Navy inspection 
of the ship during its construction, told 
the House Committee on Naval Affairs 


any attempt of sabotage, it was not suc- 
cessful.” 


tage charges, but he replied that it was a 
matter of confidence of the Department 


|“today fundamentally the best rigid air- 


of farmers in those areas where supplies | 


introduce Representative Gillen (Dem.), | 





Cell House at Illinois State Reformatory 








aN 


nr 

About 1,000 boys and young men, offenders against State laws, are con- 

fined in the cell house at the Illinois State Reformatory at Pontiac, re- 

cently erected at a cost of $550,000. The building is faced with hydrastone. 

The reformatory is administered by the State Department of Public 

Works and Buildings, from — oe photograph reproduced above 
s supplied. 


e ‘Akron’ 


Airship Is Described at House Hearing as the Best Rigid | 


Craft of the Type in Operation 


Declaring that he would not state 
whether or not there was any attempt at , sor 
sabotage during the construction of the| force on the “ZRS-5” is adequate. 


airship “Akron,” Lieut. Thomas G. W. 


that there were comparatively few 


Jan. 30 that he is sure that “if there was | 
rejected at Akron. 


The Committee directed numerous ques- 


}of the ship. 
tions at Lieut. Settle regarding the sabo- 


“I should say 80 per cen 


spected by magnifying glasses,” he said. 


of Justice and therefor he did not feel | 
privileged to divulge what detailed in- 
formation he may have. 

Statements of Lieut. Settle to the effect 
that when the “Akron” first took the air 
there were no major defects of any kind 
in it were substantiated by testimony given 
the Committee by Lieut. Com. Charles E. 
Rosendahl, present commanding officer of 
the “Akron,” who said that the ship is 


found numerically in 


practically negligible, he added. 


|defective workmanship or material, 


opinion it was due to the latter. 





ship in operation.” 


Lt. Settle explained the method of in- [Continued on Page 6, Column 6.] 





spection pursued during the construction 


of the airship, and said that the present 


The chief inspector told the Committee 
in- 
stances in which faulty material was found 
| and rejected at the plant, due to the 
careful inspection made by other naval 
officers’ at the source of the material, and 
nl - al * 
oe aay. on ee ye ye til the early days of March. The earliest 
| glasses were used by his inspection officers | 
at Akron in going over the girder structure 


of the rivets in the structure were in- 


Lt. Settle added that only a fraction of 
| 1 per cent of the workmanship was found 
defective by the Navy inspection officers. | 
Although there were a great many defects 
the material, the 
percentage of the defective material was 


Questioned as to whether the fate of the 
Navy craft “Shenandoah” was caused by 
or | 
whether it was because of severe weather | P 
conditions, Lieut. Settle said that in his | b€ 0 any number of days is to go on each 

He told| °f these days to the little box in the 





Biologist Denies 
Superstition on 


Earliest Recorded Appears 
| ance of Animal Is Feb. 7, 
He Says in Denying Myth 
Of Weather Prophecy 


Whoever picked Feb. 2 for ground-hog 
day must have gotten his dates mixed. 
On that day, says Arthur H. Howell, of 
the Bureau of Biological Survey, who is 
an authority on ground hogs, every sensi- 
ble ground hog is sleeping soundly in his 
underground burrow. 

The popular notion of the ground hog 
as an indicator of weather conditions is a 
superstition that today has only a whim- 
sical foundation, according to the biolo- 
gist. Its origin is unknown, though there 
are various explanations) It may have 
been imported from Europe, where there 
is a similar long-standing superstitution 
about the significance of the hedge hog’s 
appearance on Candlemas Day (Feb. 2); 
early settlers may have transferred this 
bellef to the ground hog—a distinctly dif- 
ferent animal. 

Origin of Superstition Unknown 

Because the name is “ground-hog” day, 
Mr. Howell believes that the superstition 
must have originated in southern States. 
There the animal is called a ground hog; 
in the northern States it is called a wood- 
chuck. Another naturalist has traced the 
beginning of the belief to the negroes of 
the “eastern middle States.” As a matter 
of fact, however, there are no grounds at 
all on which to base the ground hog’s repu- 
tation as a weather prophet, says Mr. 
Howell; the notion lives today merely be- 
| cause it is picturesque. 

If there were a day on which the wood- 
chuck forejudges the Winter’s duration, 
it could not be Feb. 2 anywhere in the 
United States. Actual records indicate the 
sleeper does not rouse himself until the 
latter half of February, and often not un- 


date on record for the groundhog’s ap- 
pearance, says Mr. Howell, is Feb. 7, and 
this occurred down in North Carolina, 
where the Winters are not sa long as in 
the northern States. 
Similar Prophecies Cited 

So the tradition that the groundhog 
rouses from its Winter’s sleep on Feb. 2, 
that it comes out of its burrow and ends 
its hibernation if it sees no shadow, and 
that its actions have meteorological sig- 
| nificance has no value in itself. 
| As the Weather Bureau of the United 
| States Department of Agriculture pointed 
out on groundhog day of 1929, the best 
| way to tell what the weather is going to 


t | 





| upper corner of one’s daily newspaper.—~ 
Issued by the Department of Agriculture, 

















AND THE 


UNITED 
AIR LINES 


VERY twenty minutes, day or night, each pilot tele- United Air Lines. 
E phones by radio, reporting his location, weather 
being encountered and other essential details. At 
any moment a message may be sent from a United 
ground station to a United Air Lines’ plane in flight 
by radio telephone, and pilots of our planes in flight 
may communicate with each other. 

Every thirty minutes Weather Bureau reports come 
to our pilots by radiophone. The marvelous direc- 
tional beam continually broadcast by U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce stations is followed, giving each 
United Air Lines’ pilot his true course at all times. 

In United Air Lines is found the most comprehen- 
sive radio telephone system available to any air 
transport line in the world. 


RADIO—INDISPENSABLE AID 


By investing several thousand dollars it has built 
thirty-two radio stations and equipped one hundred 
planes. No matter where its pilots fly in their daily 
trips over eighteen states, they have the indispen- 
sable aid of radio. 

This is but one example of the pioneering done by 


UNITED AIR 


national record. 


On January first 


will be sent upon 


NATIONAL 
PACIFIC A 





VARNEY AIR LINES = - 


Two years of experimental work 


with experts of the Department of Commerce and the 
Western Electric Company perfected this marvelous 
communication system. 

During the past six months United Air Lines, en- 
trusted with an important share of the nation's air 
mail and thousands of passengers, flew more than a 
million miles each month. The radio telephone was 
one of the factors helping us to establish this inter- 


United Air Lines will continue to pioneer in all 
scientific fields affecting air transportation and will 
make the necessary expenditures. It is a pioneer in 
every sense of the word. 


eee 
passenger rates were sharply re- 


duced. Call United Air Lines in your city, or Western 
Union, or transportation desks of leading Hotels and 
Travel Bureaus for reservations. Or write or wire 
UNITED AIR LINES, La Salle-Wacker Building, Chicago, 
lll. A booklet describing United Air Lines equipment 
and operations and a flight over the various routes 


request. 


LINES 





BOEING AIR TRANSPORT 





AIR TRANSPORT 
IR TRANSPORT 











Pioneer air mail-passenger plane operators 
on five strategic routes. Serving 42 Cities in 
18 States. 


WITH UNITED AIR LINES AIR TRANSPORTATION 18 MORE THAN A PLANE IN THE SEY 
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~ Venue of Suits 
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Florida Court Holds Bank 


oy 


‘ title 12, United States Code (1926), and 





Against National 


Banks Is Defined 





Is Subject to Action in 
County in State Other 
Than That of Residence 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA. | 


W. T. Davis, as Liqumpator oF CITIZENS 
BankK OF MapIson, 





Vv. 
THe AmertcaN NATIONAL BANK IN WINTER 
HAVEN. 

Florida Supreme Court. 

Appeal from Madison County Court. 

Opinion of the Court 


Davis, J—This was an equity suit 
brought by the statutory liquidator of a 
defunct State bank against a national 
bank. The bill shows that the cause of 
action, if any, accrued in Madison County 
in favor of the Citizens Bank of Madison 
against the American National Bank of 

inter Haven in Polk County. Accord- 
ingly, as permitted by Florida statutes 
controlling suits by and against State 
banks, the statutory liquidator of the de- 
funct State Bank brought his suit in Mad- 
ison County against the American Na- 
tional Bank, which was located in Polk 
County, and did no business in Madison 
County. 

To the bill of complaint the American 
National Bank filed its plea of privilege, 
claiming that under the Federal law it, as 
@ national bank, could not be sued in a 


case of this kind in Madison County and | 


that it could only be sued in the Federal 
court of the southern district of Florida, 
or in a State court having proper jurisdic- 
tion in Polk County where the national 
bank was located. 


There is no question but that the de- 
fendant, American National Bank, was 
located at the time of the institution of 
the suit in Winter Haven, in Polk County, 
and that it had never operated in Madison 
County. It is also unquestioned that the 
cause of action arose in Madison County 
under such circumstances that under the 
laws of Florida if the American National 
Bank were not a national bank but a 
State bank, a suit could be brought and 
maintained in Madison County against 
the defendant as a State bank. 


Venue in Case 


Under the State law, section 4219 C. G. 
L., 2579 R. G. S., the facts alleged in the 
bill of complaint are sufficient to place 
the venue in Madison County, because 
the cause of action sued on in this case 
arose there. In this connection it is to 
be noted that the object of the suit is to 
declare transactions made by the Citizens 
Bank of Madison prior to its failure to 
have been void and fraudulent as to its 
creditors and to compel the American 
National Bank by means of’an acc6untin: 
to make good the benefits it has receive 
from the fruits of the transactions charged 
as illegally committed by the State bank. 

It is the contention of the appellee Na- 
tional Bank in this case that under ex- 
isting Federal statutes a national bank 
can only be sued in a State court in the 
county of its domicile. To sustain this 
contention we are cited to the case of 
First National Bank of Charlotte v. Mor- 

an, 132 U. S. 141, 33 Law, Ed. 282, 10 
a Ct. 1037, which ‘refers to a venue 
statute relating to suits against national 
banks, passed by Congress in 1875, and 
explains the reason for the enactment of 
that statute and construes its provisions. 

The 1875 statute referred to (12 U. S. 
C. A., sec. 94) reads as follows: 

Venue of Suits. Actions and. proceedings 
against any association under this chapter 
may be had in any district or Territorial 
court of the United States held within the 
district in which such association may be 
established, or in any State, county, or 
municipal court in the county or city in 
which said association is located having 
jurisdiction in similar cases. 

Omission From Statutes 

This statute, originally passed by Con- 
gress in 1864 (section 7, Act of June 3, 
1864), was by error omitted from the 
Revised Statutes of the United States 
of 1873 and was reenacted by Congress 
in 1875, and appears in section 5198, Sec- 
ond Edition, Revised Statutes of 1875 (see 
also pages 133 and 196 of Volume 5, Fed- 
eral Statutes Ann. of 1903); it also ap- 
pears as section 9759 of United States 
Compiled Statutes (1918) on page 1577; 
as section 9232 Barnes’ Federal Code 
(1919) on page 2196; and as section 94, 


as section 94, title 12, West Publishing 
Company 1926 Revision of United States 
Code. 

It is argued in this case that the 1875 
statute above referred to was in part re- 
pealed by the Act of July 12, 1882 (sec- 
tion 4, chapter 290, 22 U. S. Statutes at 
Large 163) reading in part as follows: 

Provided, however, That the jurisdiction 
for suits hereafter brought by or against 
any association established under any law 
providing for national-banking associations, 
except suits between them and the United 
States, or its officers and agents, shall be 
the same as, and not other than, the juris- 
diction for suits by or against banks not 
organized under any law of the United 
States which do or might do banking busi- 
ness where such national-banking associa- 
tions may be doing business when such 
suits may be begun: And all laws and parts 
of laws of the United States inconsistent 
with this proviso be, and the same are 
hereby repealed. 

The Act of 1882 just referred to appears 
in turn to have been repealed by section 
4 of an act of 1888 (section 785, Barnes 
Federal Code, 1919, subd. 16, 28 U. S. C. 
A. section 41 (16), which reads in part as 
follows: 

And all national banking associations 
established under the laws of the United 
States shall, for the purposes of all other 
actions by or against them, real, personal, 
or mixed, and al! suits in equity, be deemed 
citizens of the States in which they are 
respectively located. 

Authority of Congress 


It is conceded by the appellant that 
national banks are subject to the para- 
mount authority of the Congress of the 
United States because they are creatures 
of Congress and are instruments of the 
national government and that the right 
of the appellant to sue the appellee in 
the case now before the court must de- 
pend upon the construction of existing 
acts of Congress relating to the right to 
sue national banks and the venue of such 
suits; Crocker v. Marine National Bank, 
101 Mass. 240, 3 Am. Rep. 336; Osborn v. 
Bank of United States, 9 Wheat. 738, 6 
Law. Ed. 204; Davis v. Elmira Savings 
Bank, 161 U. S. 275, 40 Law. Ed. 1700; 
Petri v. Commercial National Bank, 35 
Law. Ed. 1144; Van Reed v. Peoples Bank, 
198 U. S. 554, 49 Law. Ed. 1161, 25 Sup. 
Ct. 775, 3 Ann. Cas. 1154; Bank of Amer- 
ica v. Whitney Central National Bank, 
261 U. S. 171, 67 Law. Ed. 594, 43 Sup. 
Ct. 311. 

So the question we are called on to 
decide is whether or not the Act of Con- 
gress last quoted above, which declares 
national banks to be for the purposes of 
all other actions, except those enumer- 
ated, against or by them, for property, 
real, personal or mixed, and suits in 
equity, citizens of the States in which 


they are respectively located, authorizes 


a suit against a national bank in a State 
court in a county: other than that where 


4) 


APAN’S explanation of her occupation 


in a series of notes made public Jan. 27 


29 and 30.) 


Reply of Japanese Government to memo- 
randum of American Government of Nov. 5, 
1931. (Handed to the Secretary of State by 
the Japanese Ambassador, Nov. 9, 1931): 

The Japanese Government welcome the 
views of the American Government 50 
thoughtfully expressed in the memorandum 
of the American Embassy of Nov. 5 on the 
subject of the Manchurian incident. 

In that memorandum, the attention of 
the Japanese Government is invited to the 
fact that “a situation has been created in 
Manchuria which gives Japan substantial 
control of southern Manchuria and has 
temporarily, at least, destroyed the admin- 
istrative integrity of China in that region.” 

It is evident that shortly after the mili- 
tary action taken by the Japanese railway 
guards along the South Manchuria Railway 
to defend themselves as well as to protect 
the railway and the lives and property of 
Japanese subjects against attacks of the 
Chinese armed forces, the Chinese author- 
ities in the affected districts have practi- 
cally ceased to function. In consequence, 
the Japanese military authorities were 
obliged to undertake for some time the duty 
of maintaining peace and order in such dis- 
tricts. 


Recently, however, local committees for 
the preservation of peace have been set up 
in various places by resident Chinese, and 
have organized a police force for that pur- 
pose. In the City of Mukden, for instance, 
| the Chinese committee has under its direc- 
tion and control 4,000 police officers and 
men. Those local bodies for the mainte- 
nance of public order serve to lighten the 
police functions of the Japanese troops, and 
are, as such, favorably received by the Japa- 
nese Government. Should they prove them- 
selves effective to assure a reasonable de- 
gree of security in the respective districts, 
and to afford adequate protection to foreign 
residents, the Japanese troops will be ready 
at any time to withdraw to the railway 
zone. 

The state of things now prevailing in 
Manchuria is certainly abnormal. But it is 
only temporary. Similar conditions occurred 
in Tsinan in 1928-29, when the Japanese 
forces were in occupation of that district, 
in order to protect Japanese residents 
against ravages of the Chinese troops. In 
no case have such military measures been 
inspired by any thought of bringing about 
any territorial or administrative dismem- 
berment of China. It will be recalled that 
soon after the close of the Sino-Japanese 
war of 1894-95, a policy looking to the 
eventual ‘partition of China” appeared to 
be gaining ground in some quarters of the 
world. In the denunciation of such a policy, 
the United States, Japan and Great Britain 
were in complete accord, and their determi- 
nation to respect the territorial and ad- 
ministrative integrity of China was affirmed 
in many of the diplomatic instruments 
signed by those powers. The Japanese gov- 
ernment remain unchanged in their stand 
against the partition of China. 

In the memorandum of the American 
Embassy under review, it is pointed out that 
there are two distinct points to be con- 
sidered: First, the peaceful solution of the 
present situation, and, second, a solution 
through negotiation of the various matters 
at issue between Japan and China, arising 
from misunderstanding as to the respective 
treaty rights of the two nations. The 
memorandum then roceeds to conclude 
that a settlement of the various broader 
issues of the second point can not appro- 
priately be reached unti Ithe first has been 
disposed of. 

++ 


oe 

The Japanese Government feel that their 
position is virtually in harmony with that 
conclusion of the American Government. 
They have no intention of insisting on the 
final adjustment of the whole series of 
their controversies with China, as a con- 
dition precedent to the withdrawal of Jap- 
anese troops to the Railway zone. Their 
efforts for the present. are primarily directed 
towards the peaceful solution of the present 
situation. It is not, however, possible to 
hope, as things stand at this moment, that 
the recall of the Japanese troops now operat- 
ing outside the Railway Zone would solve 
the existing situation. With the replacement 
of the Japanese troops by the Chinese, 
violent hostile agitation against Japan un- 
der the auspices, overt or convert, of the 
Chinese authorities would be set to work 
in Manchuria as in other parts of China. 
Japanese and Koreans carrying on peaceful 
pursuits in that region would once ‘more 
be subjected to persecution and outrage as 
they have been for several years. All the 
treaty rights of Japan would be challenged 
and ignored, and the security of Japanese 
subjects would at once be menaced. 

Such dangers would inevitably be involved 
in any premature withdrawal of the Japa- 
nese troops. In order to provide against 
those dangers, the Japanese Government 
have been brought to the conclusion that 
candid recognition, by an arrangement be- 
tween Japan and China, of certain funda- 
mental principles, the substance of which 
has already been communicated to the 
American Government, is of supreme im- 
portance. The principles which they have 
thus formulated are no more than those 
that are generally observed in practice in 
dealings of organized peoples with one an- 
other. In seeking agreement on terms of 
such a nature, Japan cannot justly be ac- 
cused of any intention of exerting military 
pressure on China. The Japanese Govern- 
ment trust that an arrangement between 
Japan and China on those fundamental 
principles, affording as it will a measure of 
security for the lives and property of Japa- 
nese subjects, will pave the way for an 
early withdrawal of the troops to the Rail- 
way Zone. 

They believe that the arrangement now 
indicated cannot be regarded as solution of 
the various matters of the second point 
mentioned in the memorandum of the 
American Embassy, but that it is simply a 
process for the settlement of the first point. 
The whole Manchurian incident is an out- 
come of manifold and complicated events 
with historical background extending over 
more than 30 years. The Japanese Govern- 
ment hope that it will be appreciated that 
time and patience are needed for an ad- 
justment of the problem. 





cil of the League of Nations to meet Nov 
16 in Paris instead of in Geneva. 
+++ 
Instructions to Ambassador Dawes from 
the Secretary of State dated Nov. 10, 1931. 
Confirming telephone conversation, you 
are requested to be present in Paris dur- 
ing the next few days so that you may be 
available for conference with Monsieur Briand 
and perhaps the representatives of other na- 
tions who are gathering there for the ad- 
journed meeting of the Council of the League 
of Nations on Noy. 16 in connection with 
tke situation which has arisen in Man- 
churia. It is not expected that you will find 
it necessary to attend the Council meetings 
but since the developments in Manchuria 
and the discussions which will take place in 
Paris presumably will involve matters af- 
fecting the treaty rights and general in- 
terests of the United States, it is considered 
desirable that you be available for conference 
on matters #earing thereon. 


_[Following the foregoing instruc- 
tions to Ambassador Dawes, the Coun- 
cil of the League, on Nov. 11, sent a 
note, which was published, to the gov- 
ernments of Japan and China, in which 
it asked that nothing be done to ag- 
gravate the Manchurian situation. A 
previously published telegram, dated 
Jan. 11, next was received by Ameri- 
can Minister Johnson from the Chi- 
nese Acting Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, asking that Americans be sent 
to Tientsin to investigate disturbances 
there.1 +++ 

Communication from the Chinese Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs to the American Min- 
ister in China as reported in a cable from 
the latter to the Secretary of State, dated 
Nov. 14, 1931: 

Secretary of State, Washington: 





the national bank is located, where, by 
the laws of the State, such a suit would 
be permitted against a State bank under 
like conditions. 

Authorities Cited 


An exhaustive search of the authorities 
has revealed to us no definite and cer-| 
tain holding by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, or by any other Federal 
int on the| 

We have, | 

jowever, been able to find one State court | 
decision from the Court of Civil Apeses | 

ere 


court, which is exactly in 
roposition here presented. 


of Texas rendered Oct. 30, 1929, w 
[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.) 


Enclosed with a note dated Nov. 11, Min- 


| Congress 


_ The Senate was not in ses- 
sion Jan. 30, having adjourned 
Jan. 28 to noon, Feb. 1. 


The House of Represent- 
atives was not in session, hav- 
ing adjourned Jan. 29 until 
noon, Feb. 1. 


resolution of Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California. 
unpublished, on the situation in Manchuria, was published in the issue of Jan. 
The text of additional correspondence follows: 


———$ 6 


On Nov. 5, M. Briand called the Coun- 











of Manchuria and further efforts by the 


J League of Nations to bring about peace between Japan and China are set forth 


by the Department of State in reply to a 
(Correspondence, hitherto 


istry of Foreign Affairs sent, one, plans for 
the taking over occupied places in Man- 
churia, two, regulations governing the or- 
ganization of commission for the reoccupa- 
tion of the evacuated territory of the north- 
east, and three, a list of the members of 
the commission. 


The plans include the inviting of the rep- 
resentatives of the different powers to co- 
operate. It is expected that these repre- 
sentatives will observe the working of the 
commission and remain in reoccupied places 
until they are sure that peace and order 
are effectively maintained. The best dis- 
ciplined soldiers, gendarmes and police will 
be dispatched by the government to places 
to be taken over. Martial law is to be re- 
sorted to by the commission whenever nec- 
essary to protect life and property. 


Special precautions are to pe taken to in- 
sure the safety of all Japanese nationals 
but the Japanese Government is expected to 
warn its nationals in the evacuated terri- 
tory against taking any undesirable course 
of action. The regulations are for 17 ar- 
ticles. Under these regulations, and in- 
structions from the national government, 
the commission will arrange details in con- 
nection with the reoccupation and rehabili- 
| tation of the places in Manchuria now oc- 
cupled by the Japanese. The commission 
Pe to be subdivided into the following sec- 
tions: 


One.—Political, in charge of the taking 
over of the civil, financial, and industrial 
affairs of the evacuated places, 


Two.—External affairs, in charge of con- 
sultations with the representatives ap- 
pointed by the governments of the different 
countries, the arrangement of the details 
for the taking over of the evacuated places, 
and other matters related thereto. 

Three.—Safety, in charge of the assign- 
ment and supervision of soldiers, gendarmes 
and police, and the maintenance of peace 
in the evacuated places. 

Four.—Communications, in charge of rail- 
ways, public roads, electrical communica- 
tions and all other facilities for communi- 
|; cation. Chinese and foreign technical ex- 
perts may be engaged to assist and make 
plans. In connection with the execution 
by the commission of the recommendations 
contained in the resolution of the League 
of Nations, the chairman of the commis- 
sion invites the representatives appointed 
by the governments of the different coun- 
tries to observe such execution. All facili- 
ties will be accorded to the representatives 
appointed by the governments of the differ- 
ent countries. The commission will record 
the proceedings of reoccupation and com- 
municate for reference records of such pro- 
ceedings to the representatives appointed by 
the governments of the different countries. 

The regulations were promulgated by the 
National Government on Nov. 7, 1931. . 

Members of the commission same as listed 
in Nanking’s telegram Nov. 3, 12, noon, to 
the American Minister at Shanghai and 
subsequently repeated by him to the De- 
partment. 


[On Nov. 25, Ambassador Dawes at 
London announced this Government’s 
coerene of the League of Nations 
plans for an international investiga- 
tion of Manchurian conditions and the 
Council issued a communique on this 
proposal, as published in the issues of 
Nov. 27 and 28 of The United States 
Daily. On Nov. 25 also, a communi- 
cation, also made public, was sent to 
Japan and China by the President of 
the League Council, asking Japan not 
to aggravate the situation in China.] 








+++ 

Letter from the Secretary General of the 
League of Nations to Ambassador Dawes, 
dated Nov. 26, 1931: 

May I draw your attention to a point in 
yesterday's discussion of the 12 members of 
the Council other than Japan and China 
which I think may have a special interest 
for your Government. 

After it had been decided that the presi- 
dent of the Council should send a telegram 
to both the Chinese and Japanese Govern- 
ments in connection with the threatening 
situation at Chinchow, the suggestion was 
made that the various governments might 
in addition and on their own responsibility 
take individual action. Two possibilities 
therefor were suggested. First, the dispatch 
of telegrams to the two governments ex- 
horting them against any action which 
would aggravate matters in that region; 
and, second, the dispatch of as many ob- 
servers as possible to the vicinity of Chin- 
chow. The Council finally agreed that it 
would be very helpful if the Government 
of the United States felt itself able to take 
independent action on these lines at the 
Same time as the other governments. 


Publication of the correspondence 
in full text will be concluded in the 
issue of Feb. 2. 


Mr. Leech Assumes Duties 
On Board of Tax Appeals 


The United States Board of Tax Appeas 
announced Jan. 30 that J. Russell Leech, 
of Pennsylvania, had been sworn in as a 
member of the Board. 

Prior to his appointment it was stated, 
Mr. Leech was a member of the 70th, 
Tist and 72nd Congresses, representing 
the 20th District of Pennsylvania. His 


resignation as a member of the House was 
accepted Jan. 29. 
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Knab, Carl P. Set it right first; book which 
makes it easy to figure type quickly and 
accurately, devised by .. ., comp. by G. D. 
Moon. (2d edition.) 279 p., illus. Dayton, 
O., Thompson prtg. co., 1931. 31-32050 

Loso, Foster W. Fundamentals of office prac- 
tice, by... and Chas. W. Hamilton. 362 p., 





Japanese Aims in Manchuria Change in Status 
Explained in Text of Notes) And New Billsin 


_Additional Correspondence on Peace Efforts 
Of League in Orient Also Made Public 


; of commonly used poisons resembling in color | 


Congress Listed 





Daily Record of Measures 
Introduced and Pending 
In Senate and House of 
Representatives Shown 





Agriculture 
Bills introduced: 

H. J. Res. 266. Christopherson. Authorizing 
distribution of Government-owned wheat to 
States or organizations for relief of people in 
distress; Agriculture. 

H. J. Res. 263. Christopherson. For relief 
of farmers in drought and/or. storm and 
grasshopper stricken areas; Agriculture. 

Bridges 
Changes in status: 
8. 573. Granting consent for construction 


| 


| 





of bridge across Clarks Fork River, near Ione, | 
Pend Oreille County, Washington. Reptd. to| 
S. Jan. 19, 1932. Passed 8., Jan. 20, 1932.| 
Passed S. Jan. 22, 1932. Approved Jan. 28, 1932. | 
District of Columbia | 

Bills introduced: 
S. 3362. Blaine. To prevent fraud in pro-| 
motion or sale of stock, bonds, or other) 


of Col.; District of Columbia. 


H. R. 8627. Norton. To amend act approved | by the creditors; and whether the adjudica- 


June 18, 1898, to regulate plumbing and gas | 
fitting in Distr. Col.; District of Columbia. 
Forestry 
Bills introduced: | 
H. R. 8548. Hawley. Authorizing adjustment 
of boundaries of Siuslaw National Forest, in| 
Oreg.; Public Lands. ' 
S. J. Res. 88. McNary. Referring to timber | 
contracts on national forests; Agriculture and 
Forestry. 
Food and Drugs 
Bills introduced: 
H. R. 8639. Byrns. To prevent sale or trans- | 
portation in interstate and foreign commerce | 


flour meal or other similar ground cereal; In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Foreign Trade 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 8564. Martin of Oreg. To amend anti-/| 
dumping act, 1921: Ways and Means. | 
H. R. 8565. Horr. To amend antidumping! 
act, 1921; Ways and Means. | 

H. R. 8566. Snow. To amend antidumping | 
act, 1921; Ways and Means. 

H. R. 8567. Beedy. To amend antidumping | 
act, 1921; Ways and Means. 

H. R. 8568. Hawley. To amend antidumping 
ing act, 1921; Ways and Means. | 

. R. 8569. Partridge. To amend antidump-| 

ing act, 1921; Ways and Means. | 
R. 8570. Johnson of Wash. To amend) 
antidumping act, 1921; Ways and Means. | 

H. R. 8571. Crowther. To amend antidump- 
ing act, 1921; Ways and Means. | 

H. R. 8572. Hadley. To amend antidumping | 
act, 1921; Ways‘and Means. 

H. R. 8573. Summers of Wash. To amend) 
antidumpting act, 1921; Ways and Means. 

H. R. 8574. Butler. To amend antidumping 
act, 1921; Ways and Means. 

H. R. 8575. Nelson of Maine. To amend anti- 
dumping act, 1921; Ways and Means. | 

H. R. 8641. Hill of Wash. To amend Anti- | 





| securities sold or offered for sale within Distr. | half of the creditors without stating therein 


|} want of good faith on the part of the at- 


\ 








SUMMARY follows of cases, arranged according to subject matter, docketed on 
-% the appellate docket during the past week in the clerk’s office of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in which printed petitions or statements have been 


filed. 


Each item includes an index line of the subject matter, a short statement of the | 
question involved as shown by the petition or statement of the appealing party, 
the title and number of the case, the lower court whose decision is sought to be 
reviewed, the procedure followed in seeking review, and the citation to, or date of, 


the lower court’s opinion or order. 


il ate ch cs acaaseh rd paasinpaiaataaisiins | 


Admiralty (see Master and servant). 
Attorneys (see Bankruptcy). 


Bankruptcy—Inyoluntary proceedings—Fees 
of attorneys filing petitions—Forfeiture of 
right to fee by false statements in verifi- 
cation as to authority to act—Proof of 
authority by subsequently filed affidavits— 
Whether attorneys who filed an involun- 

tary bankruptcy petition forfeited their 

right to a fee by false statements that they 
were acting under powers of attorney in 
their verification made pursuant to a rule 
of the court requiring the attorneys to set 
out the authority by which they act, where 
they subsequently filed affidavits showing 
their authority to file the petitions on be- 


that they had been given powers of attorney 


ation of bankruptcy on the bankrupt’s con- 
sent was an adjudication as to the truth of 
the facts alleged in the petition and pre- 
cluded the court, upon the attorneys’ ap- 
plication for their fee, from inquiring into 
possible collusion with the bankrupt or 


torneys.—Rodgers et al. v. Bromberg et al., 
No. 655; C. C. A. 5, cert. (53 F. (2d) 723) 


Banks—Insolvency—Stockholders’ assessment 
—Effect of transfer of stock to corporation 
organized to hold stock as agent— 
Whether a stockholder of a national bank 

who with other stockholders had trans- 

ferred his stock to a corporation, organized 
by the stockholders to hold the stock as the 
agent for the stockholders, prior to the in- 
solvency of the bank, was liable for the 
stockholders’ assessment on the failure of 
the bank on the theory that he was the 
real owner of the stock, although the cor- 
poration so organized was the owner of 
record.—Corker v. Howard, as Receiver, etc., 
No. 651; C. C. A. 5, cert. (53 F. (2d) 190). 





Commerce (see Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission). 
Constitutional law—Due process—Unlawful 


imprisonment—Denial 0 

corpus— 

Whether the California Supreme Court’s 
denial of a petition for a writ of habeas 
corpus alleging that the ee was un- 
lawfully imprisoned in a State prison ‘“with- 
out authority of any certified copy of any 
judgment of conviction pronounced or ren- 
dered by any court of the State of Cali- 
fornia” was in violation of the petitioner’s 
constitutional rights.——Brennen v. Smith, 
Warden, etc.; No. 665; Calif. Sup. Ct. cert. 
Constitutional law (see also Homicide; Mas- 

ter and servant; State Taxation: Missouri). 
= law (see Constitutional law; Homi- 

cide). 


writ of habeas 


dumping Act, 1921; Ways and Means. 
Government Employes 
H. R. 8628. Major. To provide annuities 
= certain former rural letter carriers; Civil 
rvice. 


Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Liability 
for injuries to section foreman struck by 
motor car while using runway as work 
table—Negligence of railroad company in 
oe. to provide inspector—Assumption 
of risk— 


Whether a section foreman, who had con- 
trol of a motor car and the tools and ap- 


Immigration 
Bills introduced: | 
H. R. 8542. Crail. Excluding Filipinos from 





immigration to U. S.; Immigration and ————$ 
NTR. 8541 rail Restricting immigration O sehen 
n Mexico, | Souti GOVERNMENT BOOKS 


from Mexico, South American and Central | 
American nations; Inimigration and Natural- | 
ization. 

H. R. 8561. McLeod. To amend sec. 4 of im- 
migration act of 1924; Immigration and Na- 
turalization. | International Law Situations with Solutions 

S. 3361, Copeland. To clarify application; and Notes, 1930. United States Naval War 
of contract labor provisions of immigration College. Price, 85 cents. 31-28718 
laws to singers and choristers; Immigration. | Price Sources, Index of Commercial and Eto- 


AND PUBLICATIONS 


S. 3359. Copeland. To exempt from quota| nomic Publications. Library, United States 
fathers and mothers over 60 years of age of| Department of Commerce. Price, $1.10. 
United States citizens’; Immigration. 31-28717 


Building Permits in Principal Cities of U. S. 
in 1930—Bull. No. 545, Bur. of Labor Statis- 
tics, U. S. Dept. of Labor. Price, 20 cents. 

(L22-165) 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Ark.—7th and 8th Bienn. Repts., Game and 
Fish Comm., July 1, 1926, to Je. 30, 1928. 
Little Rock, 1928. 

Mich.—Mich. State Prison, Statistical Rept. 
for month of Nov., 1931. Lansing, 1931. 
Mass.—Dept. of Pub. Welfare, Div. of Hous- 
ing and Town Planning, ann. rept. for f. yr. 
ended Nov. 30, 1931, Pub. Doc. No. 103. Bos- 

ton, 1931. 

Iowa—Rept. of Bd. of Curators of State Hist. 
Soc., bienn. period ended Je. 30, 1930. Des 
Moines, 1930. 

N. Y.—Ann. Rept. of Supt. of Banks, c. yr. 


Indians 
Bills introduced: 

S. 3323. Dill. To provide funds for coopera- 
tion with school dist. at Nespelem, Wash., in 
construction of. public-school building to’ be 
available to Indian children of Colville In- 
dian Reservation; Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 8540. Hawley. Conferring jurisdiction 
upon Court of Claims to hear and determine 
claims of certain bands, nations, or tribes of 
Indians residing in Oreg.; Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 8560. Howard. Authorizing Secy. of 
Interior to sell certain unused Indian ceme- 
tery reserves on Wichita Indian Reservation 
in Oklahoma to provide funds for purchase 
of other suitable burial sites for Wichita In- 
dians and affiliated bands; Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 8637. Howard. To authorize sale of 
unallotted lands on Lac du Flambeau Indian 
Reservation, Wis.; Indian Affairs. 

Irrigation 

H. R. 8638. Hall of Miss. For temporary 
relief of water users on irrigation projects 
constructed and operated under reclamation 
law; Irrigation and Reclamation. 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


BANKRUPTCY—Provable debts—Alimony—Payments provided for by contract em- 
bodied in divorce decree— 

A husband’s indebtedness to his divorced wife for delinquent payments provided 
for by a property and alimony settlement contract entered into pending the divorce 
case and embodied in the divorce decree was a provable debt on the bankruptcy 
of the husband, in view of section 17 of the Bankruptcy Act, as amended in 1903, 
providing that a discharge in bankruptcy shall release a bankrupt frém all of his 
“provable debts, except such as * * * liabilities for * * * alimony due or to become 
due, or for the maintenance or support of wife or child”; the rule that alimony is 
too uncertain in amount to be provable in bankruptcy, because of the power re- 
served in the court to modify the decree at any time, was tnapplicable since the 
court had no reserved power to change the decree in so far as it affirmed and 
embodied the contract between the husband and wife. 

Heimberger v. Joseph, Trustee, etc.; C. C. A. 6, No. 5892, Dec. 30, 1931. 





« 


» 











BILLS AND NOTES—Guaranty of “collection and payments”—Construction— 

A guaranty of “the collection and payments” of a note was not merely a guar- 
anty of payment of the note but was a guaranty of payment and also a guaranty of 
collection, giving the creditor a remedy on each guaranty with the right to pursue 
either at his election. 

Ludington Lumber Co. v, Metropolitan National Bank of Minneapolis; C. C. A. 
6, No. 5754, Dec. 30, 1931. 





MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Signals—Failure to sound horn on overtaking 
pedestrian on same side of road— 

An automobile driver who failed to sound her horn on overtaking a pedestrian 
walking in the same direction as the automobile on the same side of the road on 
the edge of the pavement was not as a matter of law guilty of negligence so as to 
be liable for the death of the pedestrian who was killed when he suddenly stepped 
toward the center of the highway into the path of the automobile. 

Boyer, etc., v. Josephson; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28730, Jan. 22, 1932. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 








illus. Cincinnati, Southwestern publ. co., 
1931. 31-32054 
Lovingood, Alvin. Calif. hotel and apartment 
house laws, by... and H. M. Lineman. 258 
p. Los Angeles, Apar-tel publ. co., 1931. 
31-31897 
McKenzie, Vernon, ed. Behind the headlines: 
journalistic adventures of today. 286 p. 
N. Y., Cape & Smith, 1931. 31-32230 
Maggs bros., Lond. Bibliotheca incunabu- 
lorum; collection of books from one hun- 
dred towns illustrating art é& development 


of prtg. in 15th century. v. 1., illus. Lond., 
Maggs bros., 1930. 31-32053 
New York money market. v. i., plates. N. Y. 
Columbia univ. press, 1931. 31-32268 
O’Grady, John. Catholic charities in U. S., 
history and problems. 475 p. Wash., D. C., 


Natl. conf. of Catholic charities, 1930. 


31-32269 
Pringle, Henry F. Theodore Roosevelt. 627 p., 
plates. N. Y.. Harcourt, 1931. 31-31893 


Quiller-Couch, Sir Arthur T. 
workmanship. 309 p. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1931, 31-32231 

Rostron, Sir Arthur H. Home from the sea. 
277 p., plates. Lond., Cassel, 1931. 31-31901 

Rowse, Edward J. Fundamentals of advertis- 
ing, by ...and Louis J. Fish. 239 p., illus, 
Cincinnati, South-western publ. co., 1931. 

31-32055 
RK. Be 

31-32058 
Italian 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)— 

410 p. N. Y., 1931. 

31-32051 

336 p., illus. 

31-31902 

Child train- 

references to 

ae 7 me 


Shakespeare's 


Sherrod, Julian, Scapegoats. 127 p. 
Brewer, Warren & Putnam, 1931. 
Shields, Mrs. Nancy (Catchings). 
translations in America. 
Columbia univ., 1931.) 


Smith, Jos. R. World folks. 
Phil., Winston, 1931. 
Stebbing; Mrs. Lucile (Reiner). 
ing and parent education; 
material in recent books. 
W. Wilson, 1931. 31-32052 
Stewart, James, Trial of ... (Appin murder) 
ed. by David N. Mackay. 2d *. rev. (No- 
table British trials.) 391 p., illus. Edin- 
burgh, W. Hodge & co., 1931. 31-31900 
Stewart, Oliver. Flying as a career. 81 F; 
Lond., Sir I. Pitman, 1931, 31-31910 


BANKS—National banks—Actions against—Venue in State court action—County 
other than that in which bank is located—Effect of Federal statutes— 

A Florida national bank’ was subject to suit in a Florida State court in a county 
in which the right of action arose although the bank was not located therein, 
under a Florida statute permitting a suit against a State bank in the county in 
which the right of action arose, regardless of the bank’s domicile, notwithstanding 
the paramount authority of Congress over national banks and a Federal statute 
authorizing the prosecution of actions against national bank associations “in any 
county, or municipal court in the county or city in which said association is lo- 
cated,” since other subsequently enacted Federal statutes provide that jurisdiction 
of actions against national banks, except suits between them and the United States, 
or its officers and agents, shall be the same as the jurisdiction for suits against 
other banks, and that for the purposes of such actions national banks shall “be 
deemed citizens of the States in which they are respectively located.”—Davis, etc., 
v. American National Bank in Winter Haven. (Fla. Sup. Ct.)—6 U. S. Daily, 2716, 
Feb. 1, 1932. 





FIDELITY BONDS—Actions on bond—Conditions precedent—Notice of loss—Con- 
flicting provisions of separate paragraphs of bond— 

Where an employe’s fidelity bond, containing 12 separate and distinct conditions 
each in a separately numbered paragraph, provided in one of such paragraphs for 
the termination of the bond automatically, without any action on the part of the 
surety, on the death, suspension, dismissal or retirement of the employe, or off the 
creation of a partnership between the employe and the employer, and required 
ngtice of any claim within six months after the termination, expiration, or can- 
céllation of the bond, and in another paragraph provided for writtén notice to the 
surety of a loss sustained by reason of a dishonest act of the employe within five 
days aftef the employer’s discovery of such act, a notice of loss sustained by reason 
of the employe’s defalcation during the term of the bond, given within five days 
after the employer's discovery thereof, although more than six months after the 
expiration of the term of the bond, was sufficient, since the six months time limita- 
tion was applicable only in the case of the automatic termination of the bond prior 
to the expiration of its term by reason of the death, dismissal or retirement of the 
employe from the employer's service or the creation of a partnership, in accordance 
with the provisions of the paragraph in which such limitation was contained.— 


The Queen Incubator Co. y. National Surety Co. (Nebr. Sup. Ct..—6 U. S. Daily, 
2717, Feb. 1, 1932. 


ended Dec. 31, 1931—Legisl. Doc. (1932) No. | 
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‘Summary of New Cases F iled 
On Docket of Supreme Court 


‘Proceedings in Which Printed Petitions or| 
Statements Have Been Placed on Record 


pliances used by his crew and who was 
injured while cutting a piece of wood for 
use in fastening an emery wheel on the 
seat of the motor car preparatory to sharp- 
ening chisels, when the motor car, after he 
had put in the clutch so that it would 
operate as a brake, moved forward on the 
runway which he was using as a work table 
and hit his arm causing him to chop off 
his fingers, could recover for the injuries, 
in an action under the Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act, on the theory that the rail- 
road was negligent in not providing an 
inspector for latent defects and an addi- 
tional inspector to reinspect the section 
foreman’s work, or was precluded from re- 
covering on the ground that his own act 
was the sole cause of his injury and that 
he had assumed the risk.—Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R. Co. v. 
Nellis, No. 631; Wis. (236 
N. W. 668). 

Habeas corpus see Constitutional law). 
Homicide—Sentence—Statutory provisions— 

Power to impose death penalty on general 

verdict under statute providing for either 

death or life imprisonment—Denial of due 
process— 

Did the refusal of a writ of habeas corpus 
deprive petitioner of his life and liberty 
without due process, in violation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, where petitioner 
was sentenced to death on a verdict cf 
“guilty of murder in the first degree, as 
charged in the information,” under a stat- 
ute (Sec. 190, Calif. Penal Code) providing 
that “every person guilty of murder in. the 
first degree shall suffer death or confine- 
ment in the State prison for life, at the 
discretion of the jury.” it being claimed 
that since the jury did not specify a sen- 
tence of death, there was no power under 
the statute to impose the death penalty.— 
Farrington v. People of State of California, 
No. 660, Calif. Sup. Ct., appl. (Dec. 4, 1931; 
no opinion). | 


Insurance—Life insurance—Cancellation of 
policy—Concealment in application of con- 
— with and treatment by physi- | 
cian— 

Whether a life insurance company could 
cancel a policy on the ground that the 


Sup. Ct., cert. 


insured had concealed the fact that he had | 
consulted and had been treated by a phy- | 


sician during the three years preceding the 
application, in his answer to a question in 
the application as to consultations with 
physicians during such period, or was pre- 
cluded from cancelling the policy on the 
grounds that the insured in good faith 
might have thought that the question did 
not call for the dis@lcsure of such facts, 
that the answer to the question was not 
an inducement to the issuance of the policy, 
and that the concealment was immaterial. 
—Northern Life Insurance Co. v. King, No. 
659; C. C. A. 9, cert. (53 F. (2d) 613). 


Insurance—Life insurance — Avoidance of 
policy—Misrepresentations in application 
as to consultations with physician subse- 
quent to prior examination— 

Whether the truth of a representation in 
an application for a life policy that the ap- 
plicant had not consulted or been treated 
by any physician subsequent to a medical 
examination upon which a policy had been 
previously issued was a condition precedent 
to the taking effect of the second policy 
under a provision of the application that 
the insurance shall take effect “only if the 
applicant has not consulted or been treated 
by any physician since his medical examina- 
tion,” although the disease with which the 
applicant was afflicted at the time he con- 
sulted a physician and for which he was 
treated by such physician during the in- 
terval was not the disease which caused his 
death, and although a State statute pro- 
vided that a “misrepresentation shall not 
render the policy void unless the matter 


AvrHorrzen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PresENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLisHED WiTHovutT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DaILy 
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misrepresented shall have actually contrib- 
uted to the insured’s death.—Hurt et al. v. 
New York Life Insurance Co., No. 663; C. C. 
A. 10, cert. (51 F. (2d) 936; 53 F. (2d) 453). 


Insurance (see also War risk insurance). 


Interstate Commerce Commission—Author- 
ity and functions—Extension of lines— 
Necessity of certificate—Exception as to 
interurban electric railway— 

Whether petitioner, an interstate carrier, 
admittedly engaged in general transporta- 
tion of freight and passengers, which oper- 
ates electric railway lines, one of 89 miles 
in South Carolina and another of 23 miles 
in North Carolina, and has traffic arrange- 
ments with steam railroad systems, is an 
interurban electric railway, not operated as 
& part of a general steam railroad system 
of transportation, within the meaning of 
section 1 (22) of the Transportation Act of 
1920, so as to be entitled to construct and 
operate in interstate commerce extensions 
of its lines without first obtaining a certifi- 
cate of public convenience and necessity 
therefor from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission.—Piedmont & Northern Rail- 
way Co. v. Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion et al., No. 664; C. C. A. 4, cert. (51 Fed. 
(2d) 766). 

Master and servant—Liability for injuries to 
servant—Law which governs—Suit against 
tort-feasor by insurance carrier which 
paid workmen’s compensation claim of 
longshoreman injured on navigable water 
—Denial of admiralty rights and rem- 
edies— 

Where a longshoreman, injured while em- 
ployed on a scow floating in navigable wa- 
ters, was awarded a claim under the New 
York Workmen's Compensation” Law which 
was paid by the employer's insurance car- 
rier, and such insurance carrier, as assignee 
under the provisions of the statute of a 
tort claim, brought suit as provided by the 
Statute against appellant, not a party to 
compensation proceedings, whose negligence 
caused the injury, did the assertion of juris- 
diction by the State court and entry of 
judgment against the appellant constitute 
an application of sections 29 and 113 of the 
New York Workmen’s Compensation Law 
repugnant to section 2 of Article III, the 
admiralty clause, and section 1 of Four- 
teenth Amendment, the due process clause, 
of the Federal Constitution, it being claimed 
that there was no authority for the award 
of compensation under the State statute.— 
E. A. Thompson, Inc., v. Lumber Mutual 
Casualty Ins. Co. of N. Y., No. 657; City Ct. 
N. Y., appl. (Dec. 18, 1931). 

Master and servant (see also Federal Em- 

Patents—Applications—Amendment to appli- 
cation—New matter— 

Whether Hayes Patent No. 1696954, cover- 
ing a truck tank for the delivery of gaso- 
line, is valid under section 4888 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, when the application there- 
for as originally filed did not, as claimed, 
expressly describe, illustrate or claim sy- 
phonic discharge of gasoline from a tank 
truck, but described and illustrated only a 
pumping out system and an air pressure 
system, and the claims for the syphonic 
discharge system, and the written descrip- 
tion added in support thereof, were intro- 
duced by amendment of the application 
some three years after it was originally filed. 
—Smith-Hamburg Scott Welding Co. of N. 
Y., Inc., et al. v. Bickell et al., No. 662; C. 








Tax on Y. M. C. A. Property 


Explained in Wisconsin 


Mapison, Wis., Jan. 30. 


Whether the property of a Y. M. C. A. 
is exempt from taxation is a question of 
fact in each case, the Wisconsin Attorney 
General's office has advised the Tax Com- 
mission. The Y. M. C. A. is an institution 
entitled to the exemption unless some of 
its property, as dormitories or cafeteria, is 
used for a purpose not in itself materially 
contributing to its primary objects, the 
opinion ruled. The presumption is against 
exemption, and the facts must be clear 
and unequivocal to justify a conclusion of 
exemption as a matter of law. 

The “dominant purpose” rule prevails 
in Wisconsin, the opinion explained. 

“If the dominant purpose of the com- 
mercial use of the dormitories, cafeteria, 
billiards, bowling, tennis, parking space, 
candy counter, swimming pool, etc., is 
profit, even though such profit be uscd, 


| together with contributions and other rev- 


enue, in religious, scientific, literary, edu- 
cational or benevolent activities that are 
the real objects of the organization, the 
property, nevertheless, is not exempt from 
taxation. But if the dominant purpose 


of the commercial use of these portions | 


of the property is aid by such use to the 
primary purposes of the organization, so 
that such use =» Saeteanet os pri- 
mary pur . e property exempt 
from taxation.” 


4 





Decisions of the 
Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Jan. 30 
Mary G. Mulqueen, Executrix of the Last 
Will and Testament of Michael J. Mul- 
queen. Docket No, 41444. 

Amounts received by the estate of a 
deceased lawyer pursuant to a contract 
with another lawyer, who had been 
substituted as attorney in condemna- 
tion proceedings in place of decedent, 
for the division of contingent fees, 
are taxable income of the estate and 
not gifts from the substituted at- 
torney. 


Estate of Alien Is Held 


Taxable on Domestic Stocks 


Avucusta, ME., Jan. 30. 

The State of Maine will continue to col- 
lect inheritance taxes on shares of stock 
of Maine corporations owned b” nonresi- 
dent aliens, according to Attorney General 
Clement F. Robinson. On Jan. 4, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States held 
that the tax may not be imposed on shares 
of Maine corporations owned by residents 
of other States. 

“We do not understand, however, "the 
opinion said, “that the doctrine of the 
Haskell case necessarily extends to non- 
resident aliens of the United States, and 
as at present advised shall assess inher- 
itance taxes under our laws on estates of 
nonresident aliens in this State taxable 
by our law including their shares in 
Maine corporations.” 











Payment of Income Taxes 
Advanced in South Carolina 


Cotumsr, S. C., Jan. 30. 
The Governor of South Carolina has 
signed the bill (H. 1215) advancing time 
for payment of the State income tax to 
In case an extension of time is 
granted, the Tax Commission must re- 
quire the filing of a tentative return and 
payment of the estimated tax. Interest 
at 1 per cent a month runs on any balance 
due, as shown by the completed return. 
The new law requires payment of the 
2-mills license tax on or before Feb. 15. 
a revised dates apply to 1932 returns 
only. 
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C. A. 2, cert. (10 U. S. Pat. Q. 222; 53 Fed, 

(2d) 356). 

Patents—Infringement—Divided and 
gral parts— 

Whether a patent for book form savings 
banks consisting of cases with detachable 
covers was infringed by the manufacture of 
similar banks with covers welded to cases.— | 
Bankers Utilities Co., Inc., et al. v. National 
Bank Supply Co., Inc., et al., No. 653; C. C. 
A. 9, cert. (53 F. (2@ 432). 


Patents—Patentability — Combination—Con- 
tributory infringement—Sale of old ele- 
ment of combination— 

Whether claims 14 and 15 of the Gullborg 
Patent No. 1307734, covering lubricating ap- 
paratus for use in greasing of machine 
bearings. particularly automobiles, and con- 
sisting of the combination of a grease cup 
or pin fitting, itself being covered by an- 
other patent, a grease compressor or gun, 
and a coupler at the end of the hose of the 
gun, which coupler is designed to be at- 
tached to the pin fitting, should be con- 
strued broadly to include a combination in 
which a nonsuction effect is produced and, 
if so, whether such combination covering 
the pin fitting element in combination wit fd 
any old type of gun and any old type éf 
coupler is valid; whether, the claims being 
so construed, the combination patent, the 
elements of which are sold separately with 
the intention that the ultimate purchaser 
shall so combine them as to practice the 
combination, is contributorily infringed by 
the manufacture and sale of guns and so- 
called ‘“‘snap-on’” couplers, differing from 
that of the combination, destined for use 
in conjunction with the patented pin fit- 
ting —Adams Grease Gun Corp. v. Bassick 
Mfg. Co., No. 649; C. C. A. 2, cert. (52 F. 
(2d) 36; 10 U. S. Pat. Q. 96). 


Railroads (see Federal Employers’ Liability 
Act; Interstate Commerce Commission). 


Trusts—Termination—Testamentary trust— 
Trustee as sole judge of beneficiary’s be- 
havior under will providing for termina- 
tion on good behavior—Power of court to 
substitute its judgment for that of trus- 
tee— 

Whether a testamentary trustee empow- 
ered by the will to terminate the trust and 
transfer the corpus to the beneficiary if at 
any time during the beneficiary's lifetime 
“he shall have, of his own free will and 
desire, passed five consecutive years of con- 
tinued sobriety and good behavior and shall 
have established such fact by proof to the 
satisfaction of said trustee’ was the sole 
judge of the question of whether the bene-@ 
ficiary had lived a life of sobriety and good 
behavior during the five-year period, or 
whether a court, in the absence of a show- 
ing of bad faith or arbitrary action on the 
part of the trustee, could substitute its 
judgment for that of the trustee: and 
whether the trustee’s decision to terminate 
the trust and transfer the corpus of the 
trust estate to the beneficiary after an in- 
vestigation of the beneficiary's behavior 
during the preceding five years was arbi- 
trary so as to warrant the court's interfer 
ence therewith.—Kerens v. Colket et al., No 
652; C. C. A. 8, cert. (52 F. (2d) 390). 


War risk insurance—Total and permanent 
disability—Effect of intermittent employ- 
pean’ aggravating condition — Tubercu- 
osis— 

Whether a war veteran afflicted with pul- 
monary tuberculosis at the time of his dis- 
charge from military service was precluded 
from recovering total and permanent dis- 
ability benefits under a war risk insurance 
policy by reason of the fact that he had 
worked intermittently at gainful employ- 
ment, where he allegedly was unable, be- 
cause of his tubercular condition, to work 
continuously, or was entitled to benefits on 
the theory that his condition was such that 
he should not have worked at all because 
the work in which he engaged aggravated 
his condition.—Nalbantian v. United States, 
No. 654; C. C. A. 7, cert. (Nov. 23, 1931). 

ployers’ Liability Act). 

Wills (see Trusts). 


Workmen’s compensation (see Master and 
servant). 
FEDERAL TAXATION 
Club dues tax—Social club— 
Whether Army and Navy Club of America 
is a social club, and dues paid thereto are 
subject to club dues tax.—Army and Navy 


Club of America v. United States, No ; 
Ct. Cl., cert. (53 F. (2d) 277). —_— 





inte- 


| STATE TAXATION 


Missouri—Inheritance tax—Constitutionality 
—Pecuniary interest of assessor— « 
Whether fact that judge of probate court 

who assesses Missouri inheritance tax re- 

ceives percentage thereof, constitutes denial 
of due process rendering tax unconstitu- 
| tional, although law provides for appeai to 

State circuit court; whether Federal court 
could enjoin collection of tax.—De Pauw 

University v. Brunk, No. 650; D. C., W. b.®* 

Mo., appl. (53 F. (2d) 647). 
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DIRECTLY FACING 
THE OCEAN 


Atlantic City 
HE most beautifully appointed resort 
hotel in the world. Efficient and com- 
plete in all departments. 24 floors of 
luxurious comfort and safety. Sea water 
in all baths. Health bath department. 


Food service a la carte 
Single from $5. Double from $7. 


ROSCOE J. TOMPKINS, Manager 
For many years of * 
The Blackstone, Chicago 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 











Loss Notice Held 
Sufficient Under 
Fidelity B 0 nd | Conditions in Canada 


Developments in 
Analyzed in 





Provision for Notification in 
Five Days From Date of 
Discovery of Loss Held 
Applicable by Court 


RReCENT developments in commerce an 


basis of reports made to the Department 
in the principal commercial centers of the 





follows in full text: 


LINCOLN, NEBR. 


Canada: Final government estimates of 
THE QUEEN INCUBATOR COMPANY 


the area, yield, and value of the principal 





Vv. Canadian field crops in 1931 were issued | 
NATIONAL SuRETY COMPANY. on Jan. 21 as follows: 
Nebraska Supreme Court. Acres. *Yield. *Value. 
No. 27876 phe gag é sere paste bus. $117,080 
Opinion of the Court ats ...... 871,300 328,278 ” 717,970 
P len. ? ae Barley ..... 3,768,200 67,382 ” 17,465 
of, Me  vkteces 777,500 5,322 ” 1,476 
NIsLEy, District Judge.—This is an ac- | Flaxseed 627,400 2,565 ” 2,025 
tion on a fidelity bond, to recover loss | Potatoes.... 583,900 52,305cwt. 22,359 
sustained on account of the defalcation of | Sugar beets. 50,600 459 tons 2,807 
one of plaintiff’s employes. The trial ne -Cananannene 
court sustained defendant’s motion for a} Total ..... _» 57,964,056 425,065 
judgment on the pleadings and dismissed 000 Ornitted. 
coe petition and cause of action. The continuance of  unseasonable 
laintiff has appealed. 


| weather has considerably curtailed sales 
_The controlling question for determina- | in many wholesale and retail lines. Wheat 
tion is: May an action be maintained| prices on the Winnipeg grain exchange 
upon the bond where notice of the defalca- | were fairly steady during the week ended 
tion and resulting loss was not given to|Jan. 22. Stocks of Canadian grain in store 
the bonding company until more than/|on Jan. 15 were approximately 194,363,000 
six months after the term of the bond] bushels, as compared with 310,330,000 a 
had expired? Defendant cdntends that | year previous. 
the giving of such a notice is a condition| Maritimes and Quebec.—Retail trade has 
precedent to the right to maintain any | been featured by January clearance sales, 
action. Its contention is based on one|but results have been somewhat disap- 
of the conditions of the bond hereinafter | pointing. No marked improvement for 
quoted. Plaintiff, on the other hand, con-| aeronautical equipment is anticipated in 
tends that the provision relied upon by} the next few months. A shipment of ap- 
defendant aplies to only that class of | proximately 9,000 crates of Bahams toma- 
cases referred to in condition No. 3 ot| toes has arrived at Halifax, and it is ex- 
the bond and that, unless its application | pected that nearly 100,000 cases will be im-| 
is so limited, it is inconsistent with an-| ported before the end of the season. Consid- 
another condition of the bond which will! erable quantities of Palestine oranges have 
be hereinafter set out. |arrived and are selling in Montreal at 
Provisions of Bond |about $1 per crate less than California 


aos . oranges. The leather market is very quiet. | 

The bond, after providing indemnity for | Several shoe manufacturers are awaiting 
loss occasioned by the misconduct of cer-| 1939 style trends. There is no noticeable 
tain specified employes, contains 12 sepa- | improvement in the demand for industrial 
rate and distinct conditions, each in 4| machinery and supplies. Sales of over 
separate paragraph and each separately 3 P 8 | 


fe shoes and rubbers are about the same as 
numbered. onditions No. 3 and the per- 7 ; 7 
tinent part of No. 4 are as follows: last year but prices are much reduced. 


Ontario.—The majority of manufactur- 
“3. In the event of the death of any /ers report little change in output. Year- | 
employe during the term of this bond; |end statements of agricultural implement 
or of the suspension, dismissal, or retire- | manufacturers indicate some improvement 
@nent of any employe from the service of|in inventories and accounts. receivable, | 
the employer during said term; or upon | but these figures are still relatively high. 
any employe entering into partnership re-|Gratifying attendance is reported at the 
lations with the employer, this bond shall| Windsor automobile show. Electrical ap- 
thereupon terminate automatically as to) pliance prices continue upward, but satis- 
such employe without any action on the|factory sales are reported. Wholesale 
part of the surety. The right to give no-| hardware travellers are covering the trade 
tice of a claim hereunder shall cease at|for Spring orders but dealers’ commit- | 
the end of six months after the termina-| ments are cautious. Severe price compe- | 
tion, expiration, or cancellation of this| tition is noted in Ontario lumber markets. 
bond as to any employe. Prospecting equipment, particularly dia- 
“4. Upon the discovery by the em-|mond drill units and_replacement parts, 
ployer of any evidence of any dishonest | are in fair demand. Trade activity is re- 
act on the part of any employe, the em- | ported in handling equipment for certain | 
ployer shall, at the earliest practicable | materials, due to the establishment of new | 
moment, and at all events not later than | cooking plants. Furniture manufacturers 
five days after such discovery, give writ- 
ten notice thereof addressed to the surety 
at its home office. Affirmative proof of 
loss under oath, together with full par- 
ticulars of such loss, shall be filed with 
the surety at its home office within three 
months after such discovery and shall 
be verified and paid by the surety within 
sixty (60) days after receipt thereof.” 


Notice of Defalcation 


The pleadings show that notice of de- 
falcation and resulting loss was not given 
until more than six months had elapsed 
after the term of the bond had expired. 
In that behalf plaintiff alleged that it 
did not discover the defalcation until 
March 9, 1928, and that on the 9th day 
of March, 1928, it gave notice to the de- 
fendant of the defalcation. Plaintiff fur- 
ther pleaded: “That plaintiff was with- 
out fault in its failure to discover said de- 
a or any of them before March 


Condition No. 4 provides for notice not 
later than five days after discovery of 
evidence of any dishonest act on the 
part of any employe; provides for proof 
of loss under oath within three months, 
and that the claim shall be paid by the 
surety company within 60 days there- 
after. Nowhere in the provision is ref- 
erence made to the six months’ time 
within which to give notice of claim. If 
the time limit for giving notice of claim, 
provided in condition No. 2, was meant to 
apply to, any claim under the bond, it 
certainly’ would be inconsistent with the 
provisions of condition No. 4. 


A careful reading of condition No. 3 
leads us to believe that such time limit 
has reference to claims under the classi- 
fication set forth in condition No. 3. In 
the last sentence of condition No. 3, “The 
right to give notice of a claim hereunder 
shall cease,” etc., the word “hereunder,” 
as contended by defendant, means “un- 
der the bond;” as contended by plain- 
tiff, it means “under the provisions of 
condition No. 3.” We think the latter 
is to be preferred. 


Prior Decision Cited 


A somewhat similar question was be- 
fore the court of Missouri in Coffe v. 
National Surety Co., 321 No. 140, 9 S. W. 
(2d ser.) 929, wherein it was held: “A 
provision in the fidelity bond that claims 
under it must be presented within three 
months after the expiration of its cov- 
erage, and another provision that the as- 
sured must give notice immediately upon 
becoming aware of an act of an employe 
affecting the liability of the surety com- 
pany, and within 60 days after the dis- 
covery of the loss file itemized statements, 
are inconsistent where such discovery is 
not made within three months after the 
bond has expired.” 


Likewise, we are compelled to hold that, 
if the time limitation in condition No. 3 
was intended by the defendant to apply 
to any claim under the bond, then it is 
inconsistent with condition No. 4, but we 
are of the view that, fairly construed, the 
limitation applies only to the class of 
cases mentioned and specified in condi- 
tion No. 3. The pleadings do not show 
that plaintiff's claim arises out of or 
under any of the contingencies specified 
in condition No. 3. The time limit therein 
specified is inapplicable. 


Nature of Bond 


A bond, of the character of the one 
sued on, is in the nature of an insurance 
policy, and the rule of almost universal 
recognition, that the provision of a policy 
of insurance will be construed most 
strongly against the insurer and in favor 
of the insured, is applicable to a bond 
of this character. 


Rulings on the admission and exclusion 
of evidence are complained of, but it is 
clear from the record that the entire 
rulings of the court were based solely upon 
the construction of the quoted provisions 
of the bond. The conclusion reached ren- 
ders it unnecessary to further discuss these 
rulings. 

Because of the erroneous rulings of the 
court, the judgment is reversed and the 
cause remanded for further proceedings 
consistent with this opinion. 

Reversed. 





Agents’ Licensing Act. 
Is Defined in Illinois 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Jan. 30. 
_ Under the new Illinois agents’ qualifica- 
tion and licensing act, one certificate of 
authority is sufficient for each agent to 
represent a company licensed to do both 
casualty and surety business in the State, 
Attorney General Oscar E. Carlstrom has 
just ruled in an opinion to the State 
Superintendent of Insurance, Harry W. 
Hanson. Heretofore separate licenses have 
been required for casualty and surety busi- 
ness, even when written by the same com- 
pany, it was explained, 


\ 


Trade Abroad 


Weekly Survey 


and Western Nations 


Reviewed by Commerce Department 





d industry abroad are analyzed in the 


weekly review of world trade just issued by the Department of Commerce on the 


from its trade commissioners stationed 
world. The section of the survey dealing 


with developments in Canada and in other countries of the Western Hemisphere 





say that current prices,are at rock bottom, 
with no reductions contemplated for six 
months. 

Prairie Provincies—Trade and industry 
fail to show any improvement, owing to 


continued business uncertainty and the 
failure of any definite increase in wheat | 
Sales of aeronautical equipment | 
é r. The aviation freight business 
is showing steady growth. All agricultural 
plans call for expansion, but they may be 
irustrated by the acute shortage of farmer | 
The demand for heavy 
chemicals and ammunition continues fair. | 
Staple foodstuffs are moving about normal. 
West Indies fruits and vegetables are en- 
tering the market in increasing quantities. 


prices. , 
are fair. 


purchasing power. 


British films are being shown in increas- 
ing numbers and quality. 


British Columbia.—Lumber orders are 
are exceeding output, 
The opening of Vancouver 


small, but they 
stocks are low. 
Islands camps has been delaved by- snow. 
December registrations in British Colum- 
bia listed 191 new passenger automobiles 
and 55 commercial cars. Low-priced foot- 
wear is selling well. Pulp and newsprint 
sales are fair. 


F ee 
Argentina: Although business in Janu- 


ary continued dull, business men were 
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Indiana Orders 
City to Charge 


For Rural Lines 


Peru Must Discontinue Ex-' 


tensions of Electric Serv-| 
ice Without Connection 
Fee, Commission Rules 


| 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 30. | 
The City of Peru has been ordered by 
the Public Service Commission to dis-| 
| continue the making of extensions without 
a proper connection fee, to serve rural con- 
— from the city’s municipal electric 
| plant. 


The rules of the Commission require, it 
was explained, that the cost of an exten- 
|sion above the free limit shall be col- 
lected from consumers and refunds to 
them shall be made proportionaltely when 








tension within six years. 

The city, according to the Commission’s 
order, has been planning to rebuild and 
extend its rural lines without authority 
'from the Commission and without mak- 
ing the charge required. In directing that 
these practices be discontinued, the Com- 
a set the matter for hearing on 

eb. 10. 


Wisconsin Utility Given 
| Right to Extend Property 
Mapison, Wis., Jan. 30. 
|. The Wisconsin Gas & Electric Co. has 


| been authorized by the Public Service 
| Commission to purchase the electrical sys- 


slightly more optimistic, owing to the con-|tem of the Wisconsin Pubtic Utilit 

. ’ s s K y Co. 
tinued favorable weather for the crops and | 7 unti 
the slight rise in grain prices. On Jan. in Washington and Sheboygan counties 


20, the day on which the new Congress 
convened, the Government issued a series | 
|of decrees providing for an income tax 
}and an additional tax on a number of 
articles, such as cigars, cigarettes, tobacco, 
On Jan. 21 the 
gold in the Conversion Office amounted 
Sales of auto- 
mobiles and trucks were slow and stocks 
}are high. 


matches, and gasoline. 


to 259,700,000 gold pesos. 


Sales of weaving yarns were 


| and its steam heating plant in West Bend 
for $1,100,000. 

The transaction will give the purchasing 
|company control of the business in the 
lake shore section, it was explained at the 
office of the Commission. 


Security Valuation Basis 
Is Announced in Kansas 


fair, with a large proportion of mercerized 


yarn 
States. 


purchases placed 


goods was small. 


woods was stagnant. 


increasingly restricted. 


+++ 
|. Bolivia: Exchange difficulties continue 
to materially affect business and there is 


a difference of opinion among importers. 


and exporters, especially the mining as- 
|sociation, as to the further control of ex- ) : 
A law was passed authorizing | He will probably make a statement on this 


change. 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 6.) 





THE 
CHESTERFIELD 
STANDARD 


Length of cigorette 
2% inches of 70 m/m. 


Circumference 
1-1/16 inches of 27 m/m. 


@ Examine various cigarettes, and you'll find they are 
not all alike in size. Yet our scientists say their tests 
and research fix one definite size standard as the best. 
For a given length, our experts say, there is one right 
diameter . . . to make the draft right ... to make the 
cigarette burn right. 

Not only that, when the size is right, the cigarette 
lasts longer, and smokes cooler. And that “right” size is 
exactly the standard Chesterfield size. 

A detail? Of course—but a mighty important one, 
figured in extra coolness and comfort. It’s by constant 


THEY'RE MILDER © © THEY'RE PURE ¢ © THEY TASTE BETTER © © They Scilisfy 
4 


in the United 
i The demand for voile and silk 
mixtures was good, but for other piece | 
There was some activity | 
|in dried fruits but orders were small. The 
| building and construction trades coniinued 
| dull and the demand for all kinds of soft- 
| Small lumber im- 
porters and dealers find credit facilities 


Topeka, Kans., Jan. 30. 


The State Insurance Commissioner, 
F. Hobbs, has announced that he had 
adopted the policy of accepting valuation 
|of securities owned by insurance companies 
|at their market values as of June 30, 1931, 
|except those purchased subsequent to that 
date. The latter will be valued at the pur- 
|chase price, providing they have not de- 
{clined in value, in which event the Dec. 
31 market price will be used as the basis 
of valuation. 
| Mr. Hobbs said he had not made a ruling 
ing on whether fire and casualty companies 
will be permitted to amortize their bonds. 


. 


after studying the annual reports of the 
companies, he stated. 





Or measure them in the surest way of all—by milder 


and better 


new consumers are attached to such ex-| 


C. | 





attention to just such details that Chesterfield sets ciga- 
rette standards. 

Notice how round and full each Chesterfield is —how 
firmly packed. There are two “electric detectives” on 
every packing machine, to check this detail also! 

The right size . . . and the right quality. Chesterfield 
never changes either one. Measure them any way you 
want—with ruler, microscope, or test-tube. 


they’ve got to be good! 





SUPERVISION 








Seasonal Improvement Shown Philippines Show 
In Employment in Some States Rapid Growth in 


Many Industries on Part-time Schedules, How- 
ever, Federal Survey Discloses 


nn activities improved the employment situation in some lines of work in 
various States during December, but in many industries part-time employment 
prevailed due to curtailed operations, according to the monthly survey by States 
issued by the Employment Service, Department of Labor. (Sections of the review 
by States were published in the issues of Jan. 28, 29 and 80.) The review proceeds 
in full text as follows: 





+ 


7 
New Jersey shops increased their forces, due to the holi- 
Restricted operations and part-time employ-| day season. Building was fairly active in 
ment prevailed in many of the industries; many sections of the State. Public-utility 
throughout the State during December. Plants| work and municipal improvements provided 
that operated on curtailed production sched-| employment for a large number of laborers 
ules included the foundries, machine shops,| in a number of cities. The supply of crafts- 
metal-working plants, establishments produc-| men exceeded requirements in practically all 
ing machinery, pumps, and elevators. The) localities. To relieve Winter unemployment 
automobile industry continued to operate on; among highway workers, the highway com- 
a@ one to three-day week basis. Normal oper-/| mission awarded 11 Federal-aid surface proj- 
ating schedules were maintained in the ship-|ects., to cost approximately $250,000. The 
building yards, with forces well engaged. A/ State highway commission will open bids on 
slackening of activities was noted in certain 
clothing factories, textile mills, by-product 
plants, wire and steel mills, and in the silk 
industry. Employment in the oil refineries, | 
pottery plants, furniture establishments, lino- 
leum factories, and in the woolen mills re- 
mained below normal. The canning factories 
operated gn a full-time basis with slightly re- 
duced forces. Certain plants producing paper, 
chemicals, stove polish, and tobacco products 
maintained fairly steady operating schedules 
and forces. The building industry was quiet 
throughout the State and a surplus of build- 
ing-trades men prevailed. Various outdoor 
projects under way in practically every sec- 
tion of the State absorbed a large number of | 
the unemployed. The supply of labor in all} 
sections of the State remained quite large and | 
embraced all classes of help. An ample sup- 
ply of farm help was available to meet all 
requirements. 


| 


January at an 


active, employment in the 
of the copper mines were closed, 
about 300 men. The railroad 


on a 4-day-week schedule, 


various cities provided 
large number of men. 


exservice men during the holiday season, 
New York 


industrial situation or general 


J , 3 cember. Factory employment continued sat- | 
| New Mexico . a | isfactory, and the volume of unemployment 
| Cotton picking was in full swing, and &/ increased somewhat in virtually all of the 


large number of men and women were en- | 
gaged in this activity in the Pecos Valley | 
|}and in the southern part of the State. The 
|cotton gins increased their forces somewhat. 
The gathering and picking of mistletoe for 
| the eastern market furnished employment to 
|many people in the southern part of the 
| State. Activities in the lumber industry re- 
| mained below normal and local camps and | 
sawmills operated with reduced forces en- 
gaged. The factories, woodworking shops, and 
a number of other manufacturing establish- 
|ments operated with reduced forces engaged | 
|}on a part-time basis. The gold and filigree 


larger cities toward the close of the month 


seasonal decline 


| inventory, 
influences 
many workers. 


plant repairs, 


Part-time operations 


grevated the unemployment situation. 
usual Winter 


skilled laborers. 
tion 


three additional Federal-aid projects early in 
estimated cost of $190,000. 
While the bituminous-coal mines were more 
copper-mine 
regions remained far below normal and many 
releasing 
shops worked 
while the trans- 
portation department operated with increased 
forces due to the shipping of mistletoe. Tele- 
phone and telegraph construction work in the} 

employment for a 
The retail stores and 
the post offices in the larger cities increased 
their forces, the latter employing principally 


There was no marked improvement in the 
employment | 
| conditions throughout the State during De-| 


.|tal in electric plants is estimated at 
Several major industries that have been op- 
| erating on restricted schdule showed a further 
This was due in many of 
the larger plants to the customary year-end 
and other seasonal 
which resulted in the release of 
were 
quite general, and shutdowns for a temporary 
period during the holiday season further he 
The | 
cessation of outdoor activities | 
increased the volume of idleness among un- 
Recessions in both produc- 
schedules and employment were quite 
|} general in the various branches of the textile 


Utility Operations 


Heaviest Investments Are in 
Land Transportation, Ac« 
cording to Review by De- 
partment of Commerce 


| A total capital of P185,188,369 is invested 
jin the public utility business in the Philip- 
pines, indicating the rapid advancement of 
the operation of public utilities in this 
|country, according to official figures re- 
‘leased by Dr. Roberto Regala, Secretary 
lof the Public Service Commission, and 
forwarded to the Department of Commerce 
by Assistant Trade Commissioner C. P, 
| Harper, Manila. 
| Other Types of Utilities 

This figure does not include other classes 
of utilities such as aerial and radio cor- 
porations, and Government-owned ferries 
and waterworks, the report states. 
| Of this capital, -P 109,285,479 is repre- 
sented by Filipino operators; P74,981,233 
by American operators; and about P900,000 
|the investments of Chinese, Japanese, and 
| Spanish operators. 
| The heaviest investments are in land 
| transportation, estimated at P142,559,555. 
|The Manila Railroad Company is capital- 
ized at P90,816,465, the Manila Electric 
Company is capitalized at P90,816,465; the 
Manila Electric Company in ree and 
bus service, P12,615,344, and the Philippine 
|Railway Company, P29,314,474. 

Telephone Operations 

The total capital of telephone companies 
lis 5,072,145, exclusively controlled by 
American capitalists, while the total capi 


investment of the Manila 
Electric Company is alone estimated as 
|high as P27,771,482. (Peso at normal ex- 
change equal to about 50 cents.) —lssued 
by the Deparimcnt of Commerce. 


‘More Rural Auto Mishaps 
Than Urban in California 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., Jan. 30, 
Pointing out that in 1929 the majority 


| 460,714. The 





£ {industry. Tr seasonal increase | holiday 
Joseph R. McCuen Named | Béustry._ The, seasonal increas ln nolidey of fatal automobile accidents in this State 
> k, ° e 1 bers of 1 d f 1 kers i . — 
| To Power Commission Post | {HE° Rerchanaicing establishments and de | the majority took place on rural highways, 


The Federal Power Commission today | 
(Jan. 30) announced the appointment of | 
Joseph R. McCuen of Connecticut to the} 
position of secretary of the Commission. 

Mr. McCuen comes to his new post after | 
six years’ experience as legislative clerk 
to the majority leader of the House of | 


in the Federa 
thousands of 


also true 
where 


This was 
Service, 


cities. 
Postal 


lishments, railroad equipment and 


: “ \ ufacturing holiday goods, wood products, 
Representatives and many years in NeWS-| jJeather goods, furs, gloves, chemicals, and 
'paper work. He is a member of the bar | electrical apparatus showed no appreciable 


of the District of Columbia and the State | 
of Connecticut, and during the war served 
as captain in the A. E. F.—Issued by the 
Federal Power Commission. 


in these lines. Considerable emergency re 


{Continued on Page 6, Column 6.] 


@ Chesterfield’s 


over the entire 


© 1932, Liccurr & Mrzas Tosacco Co. 


taste. And you'll find—They Satisfy! Good, 


partment stores in practically all the larger 


idle 
workers were absorbed for a temporary period 
during the holiday rush. Employment in the 
iron and steel mills, automobile plants, ma- 
chine shops, foundries, metal-working estab- 
repair 
shops, transportation lines, and plants man- 


change and a large surplus of labor obtained 


pair and improvement work was started by 


Victor N. Killick statistician of the State 
Highway Patrol, has just expressed the be- 
lief that an increase in speed in rural dis- 
/tricts is responsible for the increasing 
percentage of fatalities in the country. 

In 1929 the fatal accidents in the cities 
constituted 53.4 per cent of all reported in 
California, he said. In 1930 the cities re- 
ported 49.8 per cent of the deaths, while 
in 1931 the cities had only 46.6 of the total. 

Mr. Killick reported that automobile 
deaths in California last year reached ‘a 
new high mark, totaling 2,584. This ex- 
| ceeds the 1930 figure by 200, or an increase 
of 8.43 per cent. 


1} 
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@ There’s one Right Size for Cigarettes 


Radio Program is way 


above standard too! Let Nat Shilkret’s 
Orchestra and Alex Gray, popular soloist, 
entertain you tonight .. . while you lean 
back and enjoy a mild, pure Chesterfield. 
Remember the hour... 10:30 E. S.T.... 


Columbia Network... ~ 


from coast to coast. 


NO. 300 MOISTURE-PROOF CELLOPHANE 
«+ THE BEST AND MOST EXPENSIVE MADE 
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Amount of Wool 
Used in Boston 
Area Increases 


‘Production of Boots and 
Shoes Also Exceeds That 


Of Last Year, Federal Re-|cargo received from overseas ports de- | Arizona 


serve Bank States 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 30.—The consump- 
tion of raw wool was nearly 22 per cent 
ater in 1931 than in 1930 in the first 
Federal reserve district, according to the 
monthly review of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston, just released for pub- 
Production of boots and shoes 
in 1931 exceeded that of the previous year 
by approximately 6 per cent, also, these 
being the only important industries in 
the district which were definitely more 
active in 1931 than in 1930. 
The district es + the business 
ation follows in fyll text: 
although the general level of business 
activity in New England during the fourth 
quarter of 1931 was lower than in any 
of the first three-quarters, practically no 
change in the aggregate industrial activ- 
ity occurred between November and De- 
cember. The most active month during 
1931, when allowances had been made 
for customary seasonal changes, was July, 
and the least active was either November 
or December. 
Exceptions In Industry 
The annual percentage changes between 
1930 and 1931 showed that in this district 
two important industries had been more 
active in 1931. Consumption of raw woo! 
was nearly 22 per cent larger in 1931 
than in 1930, and production of boots and 
shoes in 1931 exceeded that of the pre- 
ceding year by approximately 6 per cent. 
During 1931 New England cotton mills 
consumed about 12 per cent less raw ‘cot- 
ton than in 1930, while silk machinery 
activity during 1931 averaged around 7 
~- cent less than in the preceding year. 
The volume of total building contracts 
awarded in this district in 1931 was nearly 
17 per cent less than in 1930, and although 
there was an increase of almost 30 per 
cent between 1930 and 1931 in the value. 
of public works and utilities building con- 
‘tracts awarded, that of residential con- 
tracts declined about 22 per cent and that 
of commercial and industrial contracts 
ell off 58 per cent. 
’ Indices rohecting distribution and con- 
sumption during 1931 likewise compared 
unfavorably with 1930. Sales of new au- 
tomobiles in New England declined about 
17 per cent between 1930 and 1931. Al- 
though the number of commercial fail- 
ures in this district during 1931 was 46 
per cent smaller than in 1930, total lia- 
bilities increased about 38 per cent. The 
amount of new ordinary life insurance 
written in New England during the entire | 
year 1931 was about 6 per cent less than) 
the total for the preceding year. 
Retail Sales Lower 
Carloadings (merchandise, less-than- | 
carload, and miscellaneous) in this dis- 
trict fell off about 10 per cent between 
1930 and 1931 whereas between 1929 and 
1930 there was a 13 per cent decline. Sales 
of New England reporting stores in De- 
cember were about 12 per cent less than 
in the corresponding month of 1930 and 
for the entire year 1931 the volume was 
85 per cent less than in 1930. The 
sharpest decreases in sales volume be- 
tween 1930 and 1931 occurred in silk and 
velvet dress goods and in cotton wash 
goods. Sales of men’s clothing and men’s 
furnishings also decreased considerably 
during this period, and the only major 
classification of merchandise in which a 
gain in volume took place was woolen} 
dress goods. Gi 
Collections ratios of New England retail 
establishments during the later months of 
1931 were higher than in the correspond- 
ing months of 1930; the reason for this 
condition is that, although the total col- 
lections in 1931 were less than in 1930, | 
the amount of accounts outstanding dur- | 
ing 1931 was much lower than in 1930. 
The reserve ratio of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston was 683 per cent on 
Jan. 20, 1932. > 


Check Payments Fall | 
In Kansas City Area 








Amount Is Smallest of Any Year | 


Since the World War 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 30.—Total_pay- 
ments made by bank checks in the Tenth | 
Federal Reserve District in 1931 were the 
smallest for any post war year, accord- 
ing to reports from 29 leading cities of | 
the district, made public in the monthly 
review of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Kansas City, released for publication as 
of Jan. 30. ’ 

Payments by check in 1931 were 24.7 
per cent less than for 1930 and 33 per 
cent less than for 1929. : 

The district summary of 1931 business | 
conditions follows in full text: 

Estimates of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture showed the combined 
harvested acreage and composite yield of 
farm crops in this District in 1931 greater | 
than that for 1930, but the farm value of | 
all crops produced, based on Dec. 1 prices, | 
declined 28.5 per cent as compared to 1930, 
and 51.4 per cent as compared to 1929. | 
Winter wheat production set a new rec- 
ord, and yields of barley, grain sorghums, 
broom corn, cotton, sweet potatoes, to- 
bacco, and all varieties of fruit exceeded 
those of 1930. The production of corn, 
oats, Spring wheat, tame and wild hay, 
dry beans, sugar beets, and white potatoes 
was somewhat below that of the preceding 

ear. 

All States in the district, except Wyo- 
ming, reported a reduction in the acreage | 
sown to Winter wheat in the Fall of 1931 
as compared to the Fall of 1930. The) 
Kansas acreage was reduced 15 per cent 
and that of the other five States’ from 10 
to 25 per cent. The reduction for the 
United States was 12 per cent. 

This district produced less flour, petro- 
leum, bituminous coal, and cement, and 
shipped less zinc ore and lead ore in 
1931 than in 1930. Building activity de- 
clined to the lowest level in recent years. 

The volume of department store trade 
im 1931 was generally satisfactory, but 
33 department stores in the district re- 
ported their dollar sales declined 13.3 per 
cent for the year. Sales at wholesale, as 





jamount of Treasury bills applied for, un- 


|ably on the following morning. 


Foreign Shipping 
f Australia Gains 


Incoming Cargoes Decline by 
Half, Department of Com- 
merce States 


During the year ended June 30, 1931, 
Australian cargo shipped to foreign desti- 
nations increased to 6,442,000 tons from 
4,598,000 tons in the year 1929-30; while 


creased almost one-half, to 3,414,000 tons 
from 6,646,000 tons, according to a report 
from Vice Consul Ralph H. Hunt, Mel- 
bourne. 

In the State of Victoria, cargo dis- 
charged from overseas amounted to 1,084,- 
000 tons, or 1,075,000 tons less than in 
1929-30; but export cargo more than 
doubled, being 1,269,000 tons as against 
611,000 tons. At Melbourne 984,000 tons 
of oversea and 1,148,000 tons of interstate 
cargo were discharged, and 855,000 tons 
of oversea and 531,000 tons of interstate 
cargo were shipped. Melbourne, in both 
incoming and outgoing cargo, handled 
3,518,000 tons as compared with 3,810,009 
tons at Sydney.—Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Treasury Announces 


Offer of 75 Million 
In Short-term Bills 


Securities to Be Sold on a 
Discount Basis and Will 
Replace Similar Issue to 
Mature on Feb. 8 


Treasury 93-day bills running from Feb. 
8 to May 11 and amounting to $75,000,000 
will be sold on.a discount basis through 
the Federal reserve banks to replace a 
similar amount of bills which mature Feb. 
8, Andrew W. Mellon, the Secretary’ of the 
Treasury, announced as of Feb. 1. The 
announcement follows in full text: 

The Secretary of the Treasury gives 
notice that tenders are invited for Treas- 
ury bills to the amount of $75,000,000, or 
thereabouts. They will be 93-day bills; 
and will be sold on a discount basis to 
the highest bidders. Tenders will be re- 
ceived at the Federal reserve banks, or 
the branches thereof, up to 2 p. m., E. S. 
T. on, Feb. 4, 1932. Tenders will not be 
received at the Treasury Department, 
Washington. 

The Treasury bills will be dated Feb. 8, 
1932, and will mature on May 11, 1932, and 
on the maturity date the face amount will 
be payable without interest. They will be 
issued in bearer form only, and in amounts 
or denominations of $1,000, $10,000, $100,- 
000, $500,000, and $1,000,000 (maturity 
value). | 

Minimum Tenders | 

It is urged that tenders be made on 
the printed forms and forwarded in the 
special envelopes which will be supplied 
by the Federal reserve banks or branches | 
upon application therefor. 

No tender for an amount less than 
$1,000 will be considered. Each tender 
must be in multiples of $1,000. The price 
offered must be expressed on the basis of 
100, with not more than three decimal 
places, e. g., 99.125. Fractions must not 
be used. 

Tenders will be accepted without cash 
deposit from incorporated banks and trust 
companies and from responsible and rec- 
ognized dealers in investment securities. 
Tenders from others must be accompanied 
by a deposit of 10 per cent of the face 


less the tenders are accompanied by an 
express guaranty of payment by an in- 
corporated bank or trust company. 
Method of Allotment 
Immediately after the closing hour for 
receipt of tenders on Feb. 4, 1932, all 
tenders received at the Federal reserve 
banks or branches thereof up to the clos- 
ing hour will be opened and public an-| 
nouncement of the acceptable prices will 
follow as soon as possible thereafter, prob- 


The Secretary of the Treasury expressly 
reserves the right to reject any or all 
tenders or parts of tenders, and to allot 
less than the amount applied for, and his 
action in any such respect shall be final. 
Those submitting tenders will be advised 
of the acceptance or rejection thereof. 
Payment at the p-ice cffercad for Treas- | 
ury bills atlotted must be made at the 
Fcderal reserve ba.ks in cash or other 
immediately available funds on Feb. 8, 
1$32. 

The Treasury bills will be «xempt, as to 
Pliincipal a..a inteicst, and any gain from 
the sale oi other 4‘’sposition thereof will 
aisu be excmpt, from all taxation, except 
estate and inheritance taxes. No loss 
from the sale or other disposition of the 
Treasury bills shall be allowed as a de- 
duction, or otherwise recognized, for the 
purposes of any tax now or hereafter im- 
posed by the United States or any of its 
possessions. 

Treasury Department Circular No. 418, 
as amended, and this notice prescribe the 
terms of the Treasury bills and govern 
the conditions of their issue. Copies of 
the circular may be obtained from any 
Federal reserve bank or branch thereof. 





Manufacturing Gains 
In Chicago District 


Auto Output Increasing, Says 
Reserve Bank 


Curcaco, ILu., Jan. 30.—A tendency to- 
ward expansion in the manufacturing in- 
dustries of the seventh Federal reserve 
district was noted at the year end, accord- 
ing to the monthly report on business 
conditions by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago. 

The district summary follows in full 
text: 

The close of 1931, though revealing in- 
dustrial activity at a low ebb as compared 
with other years, witnessed an expanding 
tendency in several phases of manufac- 
ture and the usual seasonal increase in 
the merchandising of commodities. De- 








measured by the combined dollar sales! 


cember automobile production, for in- 


; 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HeERvIN, BEING PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES Dany 


Taxes Paid on Tobacco Manufactures 


Comparative Statement of Internal Revenue Receipts from such Taxes for the Calendar Years 
1930 and 1931, made public Feb. 1 by the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
. Department of the Treasury 


Alabama ..cesss 
Arkansas 
California: 

First 

Sixth 

(Total State of California) 

Colorado ... . 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 


Tllinois: 


Indiana 

Iowa 

ansas 
‘Sentucky 
“Toulsiana 
Miine 
Maryland, including District of Columbia 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 


Missouri: 
First 
Sixth 
(Total State 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire . 
New Jersey: 
First 
Fifth 
(Total State 
New Mexico 
New York: 
First 


Fourteenth 

Twenty-first 
Twenty-eighth 
(Total State 
North Carolina 

North Dakota 


Ohio: 
First 
Tenth 
Eleventh 
Eighteenth 
(Total State 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania: 
Fi 


Twenty-third 
(Total State 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
TORTANGS osc ccccccsccceccensves ee ececcccces aece 
Texas: 
First 


Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington, including Alaska 

West Virginia ... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Philippine IsJands ........ssee0s eeeccceces 


Cigars 

Cigarettes 

Manufactured tobacco and snuff 
Cigarette papers and tubes, etc. . 


sees 


Total (all sources) 


Internal Revenue Receipts From Stamp Taxes 


Comparative Statement of Federal Income from such Sources, Including Tax on Playing 
Cards, for the Calendar Years 1930 and 1931, made public Feb. 1 by 
The Internal Revenue Bureau, Department of the Treasury 


Bonds of indebtedness, 
capital stock issues, 


1930 1931 
$31,094.59 $13,526.35 
20,531.95 27,983.18 
16,063.95 7,793.87 
1,319,581.08 767,687.20 
81,298.27 
51,096.33 
150,596.52 
32,993.61 
51,397.83 
43,148.98 
20,505.06 
1,205,611.72 
59,806.43 
50,079.64 
62,040.13 
41,696.83 
116,354.22 
19,704.38 
141,196.76 
522,996.25 
521,357.17 
291,773.13 
23,652.81 
140,114.68 
23,552.39 
20,832.55 
50,398.13 
4,116.73 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California ... 
Colorado 
Connecticut ..... 
Delaware ... 
Florida .. 
Georgia 
Hawaii 

Idaho ... 
Illinois .. 
Indiana 

Iowa 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
*Maryland 
Masachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana cece 
Nebraska .... 
Nevada 

New Hampshire . 


391,588.36 
211,626.33 
139,121.53 
10,426.51 
127,480.16 
13,131.53 
19,510.15 
25,632.43 
2,984.83 


10,172.10 
72,380.88 
25,486.72 


1,933,177.58 
511.84 


24,009.74 
424,115.20 
113,381.99 

11,503.06 


39,533.13 


146,847.20 
110,171.34 
257,018.54 
15,186.99 
103,089.43 
61,774.48 
2,547 ,360.74 
57,540.67 
2,175.87 
968.44 


180,516.33 
29,305.86 
209,822.19 
426,957.70 
44,909.06 
7,908.55 
233,078.75 
223,263.31 
22,135.46 
100,488.25 
313,178.24 
873,059.32 
61,153.91 
38.25 


27,572.35 
205,284.03 


125,577.23 
93,088.10 
218,665.33 
8,810.91 
83,247.72 
44,107.59 
2,161,914.70 
38,877.20 
1,436.56 
555.76 


22,965.86 
295,326.22 
318,292.08 


Manufactured Tobacco 


——__ —Cigarettes———_—___, 
1930 1931 


132,312.04 
20,681.03 
152,993.97 
317,800.11 
29,413.34 
6,814.62 
286,477.17 
177,605.41 
15,185.47 
61,231.97 
241,214.13 
701,274.67 
57,040.43 
115.27 


269.50 
153,889.26 


1,129,712.83 
1,673,092.31 
2,802,805.14 

95.00 


405,739.24 
305,187.16 
513,582.39 
402,445.52 
226,030.62 
29,257.64 
1,882,242.57 
49,240.51 
347.80 


158,294.30 
483,202.57 
131,716.45 
144,508.23 
917,721.55 
972.70 
3,209.88 


5,082,404.17 
688,001.35 
130,747.11 
5,901,152.63 
9,617.90 
71,386.23 
3,387.75 
60,704.09 


47,886.13 
25 


355,723.77 
205,887.16 
407,325.20 
344,659.65 
221,945.32 
23,938.78 
1,559,479.88 
46,129.48 
238.57 


2099.62 
6,652.28 


1,020,142.88 
1,425,313.74 
2,445,456.62 

73.98 


91,869.51 
445,004.42 
124,700.07 
124,793.53 
786,367.53 

460.51 
2,749.46 


4,208,762.48 
615,402.08 
128,730.35 
4,952,894.91 


36,595.62 
493.86 


37,089.48 


533.46 
1,017,157.83 
3,814.54 
160,940.23 
150,751.40 


346.25 
312,371.07 


5,556.66 
508.05 
720,461.69 
2,763.49 
104,683.95 
123,879.29 
333.41 
340,137.54 


$16,389,164.75 


(By Calendar Year) 


1927 


Capital stock sales 


or transfers 


$119.40 
260,139.63 


3,766.28 
5,287.94 
3,416.34 


1,249,787 .82 
. 561.40 | 
139.97 1,653.92 | 
5,242.67 
2,541.04 

614.00 


600.00 





$23,644,339.87 
291,620,773.46 
70,940,673.84 
1,222,093.68 


$387 ,427,880.85 


1928 


New Jersey . 
New Mexico oe 
New York 

North Carolina .. 


North Dakota .... 


Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania ... 
Rhode Island .. 
South Carolina . 
South Dakota .. 
Tennessee 

Texas 


+Washington . 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyomin, 


12,706 ,335.42 
2,074.37 
12,708,409.79 
30 


13,160,700.00 
1,271.75 
61.20 

141.88 
9,511.57 
85,570.67 


91,020.11 
2.10 
91,022.21 
3.30 


15,510,553.20 
15,510,557.40 


65,454.06 
164,552.91 
3,298,952.57 
372.99 

23.27 

54.48 
3,529,410.28 
231,576,998.40 


3 
198,376.35 
143.11 


$359,946,966.14 
OF INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS FROM TOBACCO 


$22,816,533.47 
317,833,335.06 
69,146,185.90 
1,220,043.61 


$411,016,098.04 


11,088,845.08 
1,595.07 
11,090,440.15 
17.46 


32,873.20 
3,477.41 
36,350.61 
1,513.62 
9,821.48 
407,533.56 
1,447.96 
771.47 
2,825.16 
1.08 


6,336,828.51 
23,234.22 
6,360,062.73 
52,269.63 
45,340.31 
2,430.52 
3,433,886.27 
16,769.52 
54 

351.18 
72,777.79 
1,987,018.62 
12,978.18 


6,502,758.63 
23,834.00 
6,526,592.63 
46,311.96 
41,572.41 
2,054,21 
4,264,471.20 
16,933.32 
5.76 


315,593.75 
9.41 
1.20 


2.10 
11,466,411.06 
11,984.82 
2.40 

156.08 
7,533.24 
78,370.65 


379.47 
72,964.30 
1,738,887.34 
10,872.46 


7,832,007.31 
149.7 
7,832,157.07 


212.52 
6,768.19 


301,168.79 
1.95 


8,323,546.05 
; 22 
301,170.74 


4.82 
8,323,770.87 
216.74 
7,262.75 


417 
14.188,326.94 
14,188,331.11 

60 


1,518,256.91 
1,518,585.24 
33.30 


1,450,473.18 
1,450,685.94 
48 16.74 
96,433.82 
157,330.08 
2,331,065.74 
291.46 

14.40 

21.33 
2,585,156.83 
215,841,193.20 


199,145.90 
43,969.49 
6,043.46 
70,479.10 
136,320.84 
47,538.19 
503,496.98 
22,877 ,093.20 


205,034.59 
36,908.89 
5,765.84 
65,710.95 
127,773.96 
16,399.20 
457,593.43 
23,459,435.06 


| 
6,979,538.68 
2,875,071.35 
324.00 
60,840.26 
9,915,774.29 


6,638,163.66 
2,507 ,182.84 
317.11 
57,950.02 
9,203,613.63 


9.29 
361,487.31 


210.16 
361,697.47 
46.55 


283,934.68 
834,351.30 
17,986.99 
1,136,272.97 
4,414.83 
3,661.74 


507.15 
3,577,160.56 


299,535.10 
840,893.49 
15,345.65 
1,155,774.24 
4,035.97 
4,570.20 
452.52 
3,550,242.45 
25,424.80 19,548.62 
168.62 
19,717.24 | 
217.26 | 
3,871,112.96 
186.67 | 
2,142,584.28 1,919,454.50 | 
34,698.12 34,283.92 | 
76.83 | 
7.65 3.24 | 


_ —— es 
$340,397,045.00 $66,404,510.03 $66,152,933.93 
MANUFACTURES, ETC. 





47.03 
3,842,943 .66 
294.47 


1930 
$19,403,235.45 
358,946,966.14 

66,404,510.03 
1,401,643.05 


$446,156,354.67 


1931 
$16 ,389,164.75 
340,397 ,045.00 
66,152,933.93 | 
1,593,591.57 


1929 
$22,538,139.06 
357,205,753.91 

68,002,411.66 
1,312,659.21 


$449,058,963.84 





Bonds of indebtedness, 
capital stock issues, 


etc 

1930 
551,781.21 
4,304.97 
12,009,033.55 
14,775.73 
3,134.48 
748,086.28 
56,952.45 
59,621.41 
750,803.31 


Capital stock sales 
or transfers 
930 1931 | 
18,562.59 
342.84 | 
19,924,942.83 | 
2,358.34 


1931 
299,720.84 
6,919.99 
6,184,111.68 
12,010.62 
2,680.04 
289,935.99 
37,550.29 
501;862.28 
862.28 329,831.50 
24,889.08 15,385.29 17,367.60 | 
9,344.85 8 


5,849.29 "334. 
51,763.27 342. 
134,761.82 024. , 76.48 | 


614.80 | 


5,351.64 | 

22,954.55 | 

3,653.68 | 
764.94 


32,836.32 | 
353.16 | 
160.00 


————————— ea 
$20,037,078.46 $10,964,169.00 $33,827,529.83 $22,383,706.13 | 


*Including District of Columbia. 
yIncluding Alaska. 


SUMMARY OF INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS FROM STAMP TAXES, ETC. 


Bonds of indebtedness, capital stock issues, etc. 
Capital stock sales or transfers ........ ° 

Sales of produce (future delivery) . 
Playing cards 


Individual Debits Show 
Decrease During Week 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week ending 
Jan. 27, aggregated $7,037,000,000, or 15 


year. 


Aggregate debits for the 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $6,537,- 
000,000, as compared with $7,669,000,000 the 
preceding week and $9,225,000,000 the week 
ending Jan. 28 of last year.—Issued by 
the Federal Reserve Board. 


the preceding month and over a year ago 
were shown in December production of 
meats and of butter, while the manufac- 
ture of Wisconsin cheese declined in these 
comparisons. Sales of butter totaled 
heavier than in November or last Decem- 
ber, but distribution of the other two com- 


of 4ve reporting lines, declined 21.1 per| Stance, increased considerably over No-| modities declined in the monthly com- 


cen... | 

Unusually large receipts of wheat and 
small receipts of corn, oats, rye, barley, | 

d kafir characterized the grain markets | 
abd light receipts of cattle, calves, and 
horses and mules, and heavy receipts of 
sheep characterized the livestock markets. 

. Meat packing operations were closely in 
line with livestock receipts. 

Prices of all tenth district commodities 
declined during the year. Wheat estab- 
lished a low price record at the Kansas 
City market on Oct. 5. In the same month 
corn sold at the lowest price since 1901, 
and oats at the lowest price since 1900. 
Top hogs sold down to $3.85 in December, 
the lowest since 1899, “nd f-* I- bs at 
$5.5 ‘vycre the lowest in 20 years. 

Cattle prices fluctuated wiadcly and at 
times were also the lowest in 20 years. 
Prices of butter, eags, and poultry declined 

e 


vember, the gain being contrary to sea- 
sonal trend. 

Activity at malleable casting foundries 
was also greater during the month, and 
orders for steel castings increased in the 
aggregate. The iron and steel, furniture, 
shoe, and building industries, on the other 
hand, were operating at an extremely low 
level at the end of the year. Employment 
data, largely influenced by the expansion 
in the automobile industry, showed the 
first increase in the total for manufac- 
turing groups since May. 


| Flour and millfeed prices fluctuated in | 
|}sympathy with grain prices and closed 
the year somewhat lower. 

A 9 per cent increase in the 1931 pig 
crop, a 5 per cent decrease in the number 





in December and forepart of January, 
1932, and the mid-January quotations 
were the lowest for that date in many 
Mid-year prices of crude oil were 
lowest record, and zinc ore, lead 


of cattle, and a 14 per cent increase in 
the number of sheep and lambs on feed in 
the United States on Jan. 1, 1932, as com- 
pared, to Jan. 1 {s1, as dE ereased by 
recent reports 0 e es De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


parison, and sales of packinghouse pro- 
ducts were smaller than a year ago. The 
eee of grain during the month was | 
ight. 

The expansion in December department 
store trade was greater than usual for the 
month, while chain store, the retail shoe, 
and retail furniture trades had seasonally 
heavier sales. Several lines of wholesale 
trade, namely, groceries, drugs, and elec- 
trical supplies, recorded gains over No- 
vember, and the declines shown in whole- 
sale hardware, dry goods, and shoe sales 
were less than seasonal. Wholesale dis- 
tribution of automobiles increased in the 
aggregate over November, but retail sales 
of cars continued to decline. | 

A further slight gain in borrowings by 
member banks at the reserve bank took 
place between Dec. 16 and Jan. 13 this 
year. There has been no interruption to 
the downward trend of loans and invest- 
ments of reporting member banks, nor to 
the decline in deposits therein. Money 
rates have continued to show firmness, 


Calendar Year 
1927 


$14,487,122.07 
18,930,792.23 
3,488 ,499.69 
4,796,422.30 


$41,702,836.29 


eee 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
per cent below the total reported for the}on Jan. 30 made public a rate decision, 
preceding week and 29 per cent below the|and examiners’ proposed reports in rate 
total for the corresponding week of last| case, which are summarized as follows: 


No. 21939 and related 
On further hearing, rates to des- 
tinations in Illinois on and south of the 
Terre Haute-St. Louis line of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad on sand, gravel, and crushed 
stone, in carloads, from producing points in 
Indiana, on crushed stone, in carloads, from 
Marquette and Cape Girardeau, Mo., and on 
chat, in carloads, from producing points in 
Missouri, prescribed or approved as reason- 
able and nonprejudicial for interstate appli- 


Sand and gravel: 
cases.—1, 


cation. 
2. 


due preference ordered 


3. Findings in prior report in Nos. 21939 
and 21372 and Investigation and Suspension 
Docket No. 3093, 160 I. C. C. 507, modified in 


part. 


4. Interstate rates on sand and gravel, in 
carloads, from Cayuga (Dickason Pit) and 
Montezuma, Ind., to certain destinations in 
central and southern Illinois found unrea- 
Reasonable rates prescribed for 


sonable. 


Calendar Year 
1928 


$15,526,879.08 
30,327 ,890.41 
3,578,345.03 
5,223,876.80 


$54,656.991.32 


Decisions in Railway Rate Cases 


And Reports Filed by Examiners 


Intrastate rate on crushed stone, 
carloads, from Thornton, IIl., to certain des- 
tinations in southern Illinois found unduly 
preferential of the shipper of crushed stone 
at Thornton and unduly prejudicial to the 
shipper of gravel at Summit Grove, Ind., 
and to the shippers of crushed stone at 
Greencastle, Ind. Undue prejudice and un- 


removed. 


the future in Nos, 23707 and 24298, 


5. Proposed increased and reduced rates 


on agricultural and ground limestone, 


carloads, from Mosher, Mo., to destinations 
in southern Illinois found not justified, and 
reasonable and nonprejudicial 
scribed in Neu thereof. 
in Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 


3604 ordered canceled. 


Examiners’ Proposed Reports 


Coal: I. and S. Docket No. 3619.—Ex-Ohio 
River Coal to Cleveland, 


Ohio points. 


tuminous coal, in carloads, 
Martins Ferry, Mingo Junction, Rush Run, 
Salt Run, Steubenville, Stringer, Terminal 
Junction, Tiitonville, Warrenton, and York- 
ville, Ohio, to Cleveland, Lorain, South Lo- 
rain, Canton, and Massillon, Ohio, found 
not justified, but without prejudice to the 
filing of new schedules in conformity with 

views expressed herein, Suspended 


the 


rates pre- 
Proposed schedules 


Lorain and other 
Proposed rates on ex-river bi- 


from Brilliant, 


Calendar Year 
1929 


$21,799,213.50 
47,840,580.31 
3,765,755.11 
5,187,811.10 


$78,593.360.02 


Calendar Year 
1930 


$20,037 ,078.46 
33 827,529.83 
2,518,253.28 
4,789,541.70 


$61,172,403.27 


Calendar Year 
1931 


$10,964,169.00 

22,383,706.13 

1,110,428.61 
4,868,390.90 | 


$39,326.694.64 | 


schedules ordered canceled and proceeding 
discontinued. 

Sand: No, 24393.—Dresser Sand Company 
v. Chicago Great Western Railroad. Rate 
on sand, in carloads, from Leavenworth, 
Kans., to New Market, Mo., found to have 
been unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

Fish: No. 24217.—United States Fisheries 
Association v. Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
Railway. 1. Third-class rates as applied to 
fresh or frozen fish, in carloads, in official 
classification territory found unreasonable. 
Reasonable rates prescribed based on 60 per 
cent of the first-class rates. Appropriate 
order entered. 


2. Rule requiring application of fish rate 
on ice loaded in the body of the car for the 
preservation of the fish and taken by the 
consignee and on ice placed in the packages 
with the fish found not unreasonable. 


Cotton seed: No. 23195 and related cases.— 
Galveston Chamber of Commerce v. Abilene 
and Southern Railway. Rates on cotton 
seed and other vegetable cake, meal, oil and 
foots and various other commodities be- 
tween Galveston and Texas City, Tex.. on 
the one hand, and points in Texas, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Kansas. New Mexico and 
Louisiana west of the Mississippi River, on 
the other hand, found not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. Complaints dismissed. 





in 


Uncontested Finance Decision 


Report and order in F. D. No. 9102, au- 
thorizing the Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. 
to issue not exceeding $30,000,000 of first 
and refunding mortgage 5 per cent gold 
bonds, series I, all or any thereof to be 
ledged and repledged as collateral security 
‘or short-term notes issued within the limi- 
tations of section 20a (9) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, approved. 

Supplemental report and order in F. D. 
| No. 8902, authorizing (1) the Cleveland & 
| Pittsburgh Railroad Company to issue in 

lieu of $3.128,000 of general and refunding 
mortgage 415 per cent gold bonds, series B, 
a like amount of general and refunding 
mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, series B; 
said bonds to be delivered at par to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company in partial 
reimbursement for expenditures made by 
that company for comstal purposes; and (2) 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to as- 
sume obligation and liability, as lessee and 
guarantor, in res) of said bonds, previous 
report 175 I, C, O, 509, approved, 


in 


| and county projects, which will mean employ- 


| ber of workers. 


New Radio License 
For Plane Service 


« 


Special Class Is Created for 
Operators of Aeronautical 
Ground Stations 


Creation of a new radio operator license 
class for operators of aeronautical ground 
stations was announced Jan. 30 by Di- 
rector W. D. Terrell of the Department’s 


Radio Division. This license is known as 
the radiotelephone aeronautical class. 


It will be mandatory for operators of all 
aeronautical ground stations to hold this 
license, or in lieu thereof to hold a license 
of other classes, except amateur, which 
l..ve been endorsed as valid for this class 
of service. The endorsement is to be given 
only upon passing the aeronautical ex- 
amination. Director Terrell said: In the 
pe. holders of second class commercial 
icenses or higher were allowed to operate 
aeronautical ground stations. 


Holders of licenses of the aeronautical 
class must pass a test that includes ex- 
amination of their knowledge of airplane 
dispatching, meteorology, international 
airplane regulations and aid to navigation 
in addition to the regular radiotelephone 
requirements. 

The Radio Division now issues the fol- 
lowing licenses for radio operators: Com- 
mercial, third class commercial, aeronau- 
tical class, broadcast class, radiotelephone 
class, amateur extra first class and ama- 
teur class. 


The date on which examinations under 
the new regulation are to be given will be 
announced later.—Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Navy Airship “Akron’ 
Is Described as Best 
Dirigible in Operation 


\Naval Engineers Defend Its 


Construction Features as 
Investigation Is Closed by 
House Committee 


(Continued from Page 3.] 
the Committee he served on board that 
ship, and that it possessed excellent work- 
manship, material and operational fea- 
tures. The “Akron,” he told the Com- 
mittee, is a much stronger airship, sturdier 


in design and can stand much heavier) 


weather. 
Lieut. Settle told the Committee that 


he believes the “Akron” far superior in| 
design, material, workmanship, and op-| 
eration to any other airship in operation! 
today, and that he has inspected the Ger-| 


man airships as well as the English. The 
“ZRS-5” will be even a better ship, and as| 
later ones are built their superiority will 
increase, he stated. 

Minor Adjustments 


Commander Rosendahl explained that! 


there are several minor adjustments and 


improvements to be made on the “Akron,” | 
but they are being taken care of as rap-| 


idly as possible, and that they are not 
serious. This is usual, he explained, just 
as is the case with sea vessels built for| 
the Navy. 

“When the designers and constructors 
of the ‘Akron’ were confronted with the 
practical necessity or desirability of adding 
weight beyond their original estimate made 
some years previously, they were not ob- 
sessed with any false pride and did not 
cling stubbornly to their earlier theoreti- 
cal values, but put in the additional 
weight,” he said. 

He reviewed some of the flights of the 


ship which has shown its strength, refer-' 


ring to one instance in which during a 
trip of the “Akron,” eight tons of ice gath- 
ered on the ship in some places 6 inches | 
thick. This, he said, is something that no| 


other airship has been able to do, adding | 
that upon returning to its hangar it was) 
found that no damage was done to the | 59 


ship. 
Military Advantages 
He pointed out that a great military ad- 
vantage is to be gained from the use of 


airships of the type of the “Akron” due 
to the fact that they can fly blindly. Air- 


planes can not do this efficiently, he told | 


the Committee. 


The hearings on the subject were con-| 


cluded, and before adjournment of the! 
Committee, Chairman Vinson requested 
Department officials to make arrangements 
for a subcommittee of his Committee to) 
journey to Lakehurst, N. J., where the 


‘|“Akron” is based, to make an inspection 


of the airship before the subcommittee 
writes its report on the entire investiga- 
tion. The trip is to be made about Feb. 
15, he said. 


SHIPPING . . 





Seasonal Improvement 
In Employment Shown 


[Continued from Page 5.) 
the various municipalities throughout the 
State, which furnished employment for several | 
thousand idle workers. More than $5,000,000 
was made available from the $20,000,000 State 
fund for emergency work on State. municipal, 


ment to large numbers of men for the next 
three months. Unemployment among build- | 
ing-trades men and unskilled laborers was 
larger than is usually apparent during 
December. 


North Carolina 


Very little change occurred in the indus-| 
trial-employment situation during December; 
however, the improvement noted in certain | 
industries during November was ausresned. | 
Plants manufacturing cotton textiles, hosiery, 
and tobacco products maintained close to nor- | 


|mal schedules in most cases, and in some | 


instances, overtime was reported. Several tex- | 
tile mills that had been closed resumed op- 
erations and others will do so early in the 
new year. Furniture-factory operations con- 
tinued below normal, affecting a large num- 
The volume of building de- 
creased somewhat compared with November; 
however, several large jobs are soon to be 
started that will furnish employment to sev- | 
eral hundred men. There was little demand 
for farm help, which is not unusual during 
the Winter months. 


The review of conditions in other 
States will be printed in full text in 
the issue of Feb. 2. 


Trade Conditions Abroad 
Are Reviewed in Survey 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
the formation of a specie board of de- 
pacteoens officials and bankers of Sucre, 
adilla and Cuevo, which board would is- 





sue bonds and contract loans for various 
purposes including the completion of the 
Cochabamba-Santa Cruz Road. 


+++ 

Chile: Conditions in Chile during Janu- 
arg improved angnuy as public confidence 
was restored by the failure of the striking 
elements to enlist the aid of labor groups 
and by the seasonal harvesting activities. 
Manufacturing concerns also showed a 
slight increase in activity as the effective 
control of imports has reduced stocks 
and necessitated some replacements. 
Chile’s foreign trade during 1931 amounted 
to 1,635,000,000 pesos as against 2,728,100,- 
000 pesos in 1930, exports being 30 per cent 
and imports nearly 50 per cent less than 
in me preceding year. (Peso equals 12.05 
cents. 


Howeven, the course of invisible credits 


. AVIATION 


Trade of World 
Declines Fourth 


From Last Year 


Drop of 40 Per Cent Since 
1929 Cuts It to Level of 
Two Decades Ago, Says 
Commerce Department 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
pretty well. The demand is naturally 
rather inelastic and does not diminish all 
of a sudden. It has been calculated that 
the world consumption of meat per capita 
was higher in 1930 than in 1929. 

There was a large international turnover 
in fish, vegetables, coffee, wine, tobacco, 
and some other articles of immediate 
ccnsumption. There was a noticeable de- 
cline in the case of those necessaries 
where replacement can be postponed, such 
as clothing, furniture, and household uten- 
sils, the textile industry being one of the 
chief sufferers. 


A comparison of the figures for 1931 
and 1929 shows that 29 of the 54 countries 
suffered declines in total trade of more 
than the average of 38.7 per cent, 23 de- 
clines below the average, and 2 showed 
increases in 1931 over 1929. The greatest 
decreases, over 60 per cent, were shown in 
the trade of Sudan and Australia. In 
the case of Sudan the decline was due to 
the enormous decrease in the quantity 
and value of cotton exported; in the case 
of Australia, to the sharp reduction in 
the imports of textile goods, automobiles, 
machinery, and metal manufactures. 


Declines by Countries 


The total trade of Brazil, Argentina, 
United States, and Chile declined about 
50 per cent. Reductions varying from 48 
to 40 per cent were noted in the total trade 
of Egypt, Canada, Austria, British India, 
British Malaya, Haiti, Tunisia, Taiwan, 
Ceylon, Siam, New Zealand, Uruguay, Es- 
tonia, Portgual, Gold Coast, Hungary, Italy, 
Finland, and Netherland East Indies. A 
decline of 39 per cent was shown in the 
trade of Japan, Turkey, Poland, and Union 
of South Africa. Among the other coun- 
tries, 10 suffered decreases ranging from 
37.7 to 31.6 per cent: Czechoslovakia, Phil- 
ippines, Latvia, United Kingdom, Greece; 
Germany, Cyprus, Iraq, Mexico, and Syria. 

A decline of more than 25 per cent was 
noted for 9 countries: Zanzibar, France, 
Paraguay, Netherlands, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Norway, Yugoslavia, and Sweden. A re- 
duction of 22 to 16 per cent was regis- 
tered in the trade of Chosen, Switzerland, 
Irish Free State, and Denmark. The trade 
of Latvia increased 0.4 per cent; that of 
Russia increased 10.8 per cent. 

The total trade, exports and imports 
combined, of 25 countries, representing 
over 75 per cent of the total world trade, 
aggregated $32,276,912,000 for the first 
three-quarters of 1930, and $23,388,243,000 
for the corresponding period of 1931—a de- 
cline of 27.5 per cent in value. These fig- 
ures indicate a slight improvement in 
world trade when compared with the cor- 
responding data for the first six months 
of 1930 and 1931, for they show that the 
decline has slowed down somewhat. 


Comparison for Half-years 


The trade of the 25 countries aggregated 
$22,454,854,000 for the first six months of 
1930, and $16,086,620,000 for the first half 
of 1931—a decrease of 28.4 per cent. The 
decline continued in the third quarter of 
1931 but was somewhat less, amounting to 
25.7 per cent only. 


United States trade decreased 36.4 per 
cent for the first six months and 32.8 per 
cent of the third quarter. The improve- 


|ment was partly due to the higher prices 


of some commodities noted—particularly 
in August of 1931. 


During the first nine months of 1931 
most of the world currencies were fairly 
steady. The exceptions were the pesos of 
Argentina and Uruguay, the milreis of 
Brazil, the Spanish peseta, the Portuguese 
escudo, the Australian pound, and the sil- 
ver currencies of the Far East. On Sept 
1931, the British Government an- 
nounced a suspension of the gold standard, 
and its example was followed shortly 
after by some of the British colonies, by 
the Scandinavian countries, and later also 


| by Japan. 


It was generally expected in the. coun- 
tries concerned that the lower value of the 
paper units would tend to promote ex- 
ports and restrict imports. It seems prob- 
lematical whether such expectations will 
ever be fulfilled. British trade for the 
last quarter of 1931, compared with the 
corresponding period of 1930, shows a 
larger decline in exports. 

Imports declined only 69 per cent in 


| sterling, or 30 per cent in déliars, while 


British exports decreased 25.4 per cent 
in sterling, or 43.8 per cent in dollars. It 
is too early to estimate the effect of the 
change with any degree of accuracy. One 
thing is certain: That a new element of 
uncertainty has been added to commercial 


! calculations. 


A comparison of the average exchange 


| values of the principal unbalanced cur- 
| rencies for December, 1931, with the aver- 


ages for 1930 shows the following declines: 


| Uruguay, 40.6 per cent; Brazil, 35.5; Fin- 


land, 32.8; Norway, 30.9; United Kingdom 
and Denmark, 30.5; Sweden, 30.3; British 


| India, 29.4; Portgula, 28; Argentina, 22.5; 


Spain, 21.8; Canada, 17.2; Japan, 12.4. 
The spread of the world crisis seems to 
have been accompanied by a revival of the 
old war psychosis which has led to an ex- 
aggerated economical nationalism. Nearly 
every country seeks to achieve economic 
self-sufficiency by promoting exports and 


| restricting imports, although a one-sided 


trade has not yet been invented. 
International trade is hindered by high 
taxes, direct prohibitions, quotas, and for- 
eign exchange restrictions, making it 
necessary for the nations in some cases to 


| resort to the primitive m2thod of direct 


barter. The interaction of such restrictive 
measures naturally contributes to reduce 
the volume of international trade. 


and withdrawals resulted in an adverse 
balance during 1931. Minera? production 
was smaller which offset to some extent 
the improvement in manufacturing and 
harvesting. Retail sales were seasonally 
dull up to Jan. 12, when a slight increase 
occurred, largely the result of payment of 
overdue government salaries and accounts. 

Sales of imported products continue 
small and are accompanied by price in- 
creases. Harvesting in southern areas is 
well underway. Central bank rates re- 


|main unchanged. Note circulation of the 


Central Bank was $327,000,000 pesos on 
Jan. 16. Sentiment towards exchange con- 
trol is divided, some maintainine that the 
continued control will postpone the period 
of reconstruction and do more harm than 
if quchenge is allowed to seek its natural 
evel, 


The .Department’s review of devel- 
opments in other Latin American 
countries will be printed in full text 
in the issue of Feb. 2. 


"SPECIAL NOTICE 


OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
CAPITOL, Washington, D. C., January 26, 1932. 
SEALED BIDS will be opened in this office 
at 3 P. M., Eastern Standard Time, February 
23, 1932, for furnishing locks, bolts, hinges 
and other finishing hardware in the new 
office building for the House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. Specifications may 
be obtained at the office of the Architect of 
the Capitol, in the discretion of said Archi« 


tect, by any satisfactory hard’ 





ware mi 
of the Capitol, 
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Many Industries | Direct Credit Financing Urged |Venue of Suits 


More Active in 
St. Louis Region 


Noticeable Improvement Is, 
Shown Since First of the) 
Year, According to the, 
Federal Reserve Bank | 


St. Louris, Mo., Jan. 30.—Since the first | 
of January noticeable improvement has 
taken place in several of the most im- 
ortant manufacturing and wholesaling 
ines in the eighth Federal reserve district, 
among them boots and shoes, dry goods, 
hardware, drugs and chemicals and gro- 
ceries, according to the monthly review | 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, 
just released for publication. 

Manufacturers of iron and steel and| 
other commodities of the heavier and) 
more permanent sort report an increased | 
volume of inquiries, and specifications on 
oods previously acquired were being re- 
| ore more freely in’ December than 
theretofore. 3 

The section of the review dealing with 
financial conditions in the district fol- 
lows in full text: 


Limited Credit Demand 


Aside from factors directly affected by | 
seasonal influences, changes in the bank- 
ing and financial situation in this dis- 
trict were of a minor character. Demand| 
for credit continued in limited volume 
with requirements of mercantile an 
manufacturing interests exhibiting some- 
what more than the usual seasonal re- 
cession. There was a further contraction | 
in the call for funds to finance stocks, | 
bonds and other investments. | 

Demand for agricultural purposes was | 
less in evidence than during the preced- 
ing several months, and there was con-| 
siderable liquidation by country banks 
with their city correspondents. Some 
backwardness in this respect was reported | 
by city banks in the tobacco growing sec- 
tions, where low prices and holding back 
their stocks by farmers tend to restrict 
liquidation. Commitments of grain and 
flour milling interests were further re- 
duced, and represent the smallest total 
for this particular season in many years. 

There was the usual augmented demand 
for money incident to tax, interest and | 
dividend disbursements, which, however, 
was not sufficient volume to materially 
affect the situation as a whole. 


Loans and Discounts 


Total loans and discounts of the report- | 
ing member banks decreased approxi- | 
mately 3 per cent between Dec. 16 and 
Jan. 13, and on the latter date were 19 
per cent smaller than a year earlier. Loans 
on securities continued the downward 
trend of recent months, and there was a 
decrease of 2 per céht in “all other” (com- | 
mercial) loans. Deposits of these banks 
decreased slightly between the dates men- 
tioned, and were about 11 per cent smaller | 
than at the same time in 1931. Invest-| 
ments decreased 5 per cent during the 
month, but continued about one-fourth 
greater than a year ago. 


Borrowings of all member banks from 
the Federal reserve bank averaged some- 
what larger than during the preceding 
month, but were substantially smaller than 
during the corresponding period a year) 
ago. The demand for currency in_ this 
district, after increasing during the holi- | 
day season, declined during the last week | 
in December, but increased after Jan. 1, 
contrary to the usual seasonal tendency. | 








{for $250,000, which is 25 cents on the dollar. 
| He can then pay, if his deposits are $1,000,000, | 








A further slight firming. tendency was | 
shown by money rates. At St. Louis banks 
current quotations were as follows: Prime | 
commercial paper, 412 to 6 per cent; col-| 
lateral loans, 4%; to 6 per cent; loans se- | 
cured by warehouse receipts, 4% to 6 per! 
cent; interbank loans, 5 to 6 per cent and 
cattle loans, 54% to 6 per cent. 


Member Bank Loans | 
Rise in Dallas Region 


| 


Mixed Trend Noted in Business | 
And Industry for Month | 


Da.tas, Tex., Jan. 30.—The first half of | 
January witnessed a gradual increase in| 
the loans to member banks made by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, following 
a decline in the last two weeks of 1931, 
according to the monthly business review 
of the bank, which has just been re- 
leased for publication. 


The district summary of business con- 
ditions follows in full text: 


Mixed trends in business and industry | 
in the Eleventh Federal Reserve District 
were in evidence during the closing month | 
of 1931. Sales of department stores in| 
larger centers reflected a larger than us- 
ual seasonal increase between November 
and December, and the decrease from the 
corresponding month of a year ago was 
smaller than in the three preceding 
months. 

While a stronger consumer demand for 
merchandise in certain rural sections ne- 
cessitated frequent reorders in some lines 
of wholesale trade, the desire of retailers 
to close the year with small inventories 
reduced purchases at wholesale to a mini- 
mum in the normally quiet month. Whole- 
sale distribution reflected a substantial 
seasonal decline from the previous month, 
and continued considerably smaller than | 
a@ year ago. | 

At the year-end there was an increase, 
in business failures in this district. Both | 
the number of failures and the amount | 
of indebtedness involved showed a con-/| 
siderable increase as compared to the pre- 
vious month, and the corresponding month 
of 1930. 

The loans of reserve city banks reflected 
a steady decline during December, but | 
their investments were increased by a 
substantial amount. Federal reserve bank | 
Joans to member banks ran off rapidly | 
during the final two weeks of the year, 
but the first half of January witnessed 
a gradual increase in thes@é loans, with 
the result that the total’ on Jan. 15! 
amounted to $16,572,000, or only $3,078,000 | 
less than a month earlier. On the cor- 
responding date last year these loans to- 
taled $5,021,000. 

The combined net demand and time de-| 

sits of member banks aggregated $677,- 

29,000 in December, which was $10,669,000 
less than in November, and $132,994,000| 
below December, 1930. The latter com- | 
arison was more favorable than in the} 
wo preceding months. 

The agricultural situation has been 
greatly improved by the widespread rains 
during December and early January, 
which placed a deep subsoil season in the! 
game in all sections of the district. 

hile land preparation is behind schedule | 
in some areas, this handicap can be over- | 
come in a short time with the advent of 
dry weather. Stimulated by ample mois-| 
ture and moderate temperatures, small 
rains have — rapidly and are mostly | 
n good condition. \ Vegetable crops have 
likewise made good ‘progress. 

Weather and moisture conditions have! 
been favorable for ranges and livestock, | 
and animals are going through the Win- 
ter in good condition. In most sections | 
there is ample feed available for livestock | 
at a low cost. Livestock prices have con- | 
tinued downward. | 

Construction activity reached a new| 
low level in December. The valuation of | 
permits issued at principal cities reflected | 
a substantial decline as compared with | 
both the previous month and the corre- | 
sponding month of 1930. 





Italy Buys Russian Lumber 


Italy greatly increased lumper, timber 
and plywood imports from the Soviet 
Union puring 1931. (Department of Com- 
merce. 


would be that this corporation could go into 


|@ prior lien would be certain trust funds that 


|that a properly 


| under this present provision the debentures 


| States Treasury. 


| therefore receive the additional profit that will 


In Testimony of Mr. Traylor 





Treasury Should Provide Funds for Emer- 
gency Agency, He Tells Senate Committee 


D®é£ct financing of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation by the #ederal 
Government was urged by Melvin A. Traylor, president of the First National 
Bank of Chicago, Dec. 22, before the subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency which had under consideration the Walcott bill (S. 1) 
creating the corporation. Mr. Traylor also defended the banks of the country, 
declaring that the Federal Reserve System is the strongest banking facility in the 
world today. Excerpts from the record of his testimony follow: 
+ = 





Senator Fletcher: As I understand, your idea 
Senator Glass: Mr. Traylor, is not the Fed- 
eral Reserve System owned by the stock- 
holding banks, the member banks? | 
Mr. Traylor: It is, sir. | 
Senator Glass: The Government of the) 
United States does not own a dollar of in-| 
terest in it? 


these failed banks, deal with the receiver, 
and select certain securities that are there, 
mortgages on real estate and the like, sift 
cut what they considered good, and then 
have them transferred by the receiver to the 
corporation, and pay the reeeiver the money 


on them? Mr. Traylor: No, sir. | 
Mr. Traylor: I think, Senator, you can go +++ { 
further than that. And in this I am think- Senator Glass: Well, wherein exists the} 


equity of requiring the Federal Reserve Sys- | 


tem to support the cedit of the United States | 
Government, which does not own a dollar 
in it? { 

Mr. Traylor: Well, of course, I do not think 
it does in times of peace. In times of war | 
anything goes. | 

Sepator Glass: Yes; a good many things 
are done in times of war that shock us in| 
time of peace. 

Mr. Traylor: National necessity. | 

Senator Glass: A good many things have! 
been done. 

Mr. Traylor: But I should like to see those 
two amendments to the act. I should like} 
to see it broadened so that there can be no 
question of their right, under the direction 
of the board of directors, to loan, subject to | 
the legal details and other things to be 
worked out, against the assets of closed banks. | 
And, second, I should think that with all 
the advantage which acrues to the Govern- 
ment the Government should finance the 
operation of this corporation directly, tak- 
ing its obligations. 

Mr. Willis: That is what you mean—to have 
the Government issue direct these Govern- 
ment obligations or bonds? 

Mr. Tray!or: And make the loans to this 
corporation as they need the money. First, 
pay in there the $500,000.000 capital, and 
— loan them such funds additional as they 
need, 

Mr. Willis: Mr. Traylor, on this point that 
| Was raised yesterday, will you kindly give us 
| your opinion? It has been suggested that 
perhaps an arrangement could be made 
whereby Federal reserve banks would permit 
their members to join together and make 
joint notes in clearing houses or in local 
associations, the banks guaranteeing other 
banks and taking collateral from the bank 
| that needs the funds, and jointly guarantee- 
ing its obligation at the reserve bank; would 
that be helpful in case the banks are weak 
at the present time? What would you think 
of that? 

Mr, Traylor: Well, of course, if I under- 
stood the question, professor, that is exactly 
what we are doing in the National Credit 
Corporation. 

Mr. Willis: Yes; but are you doing it suf- 
| ficiently, and are you able to go to the re- 
— with the results of those opera- 

ons? 


ing out loud, not speaking as a lawyer, and 
I say it with the full appreciation of the legal 
questions that might be raised. I am of the 
opinion that the receiver, except as to any 
trust funds which may be due by him, can} 
pledge the entire assets of the closed bank. 

Suppose a bank with a million dollars of 
unliquidated assets. He could pledge them 
to this corporation in bulk, everything he 
has, so that every dollar he collects will be 
first applied to this loan; pledge them in bulk 


25 per cent in liquidating immediately. And 
the first collections and all the collections 
as they come in will be applied to liquida- 
tion of this loan. 

If I were operating this corporation, I) 
should expect to collect my loans to failed) 
banks faster than to open banks, very much 
faster, because there you are on a liquidat- 
ing basis, and you can clean out as fast as) 
you can. 

The only assets the receiver could not) 
pledge or against which he might not give 


he might have in his hands as deposits in 
the bank. 

Now, as I have said, that is subject to 
working out the legal detail, but I believe 
constituted receiver can | 
pledge the entire assets of the bank. 

Senator Waleott: You would have the bill 
read so that there would be no restriction on 
the part of the board of directors to going 
into banks that have been closed and dealing 
with them as they see fit? 

Mr. Traylor: Right. And I would have no 
restrictions on collateral requirements other | 
than such as in the judgment of the com- 
mittee are adequate. If you do not leave this 
to the judgment of the committee and it 
exercise human understanding of the emer- 
gency of the situation, it will not be able 
to accomplish much. 

+++ | 


Senator Fletcher: Well, now, assuming that | 
the receivers are conscientious and competent | 
men, can they not liquidate these assets about 
as quickly as the corporation could? You are | 
simply substituting another receiver for a lot 
of assets in these banks? 

Mr. Traylor: That is the great difficulty, | 
Senator. The funds are available to the public | 





Against National 
Banks Is Defined 


Florida Court Holds Bank 


Is Subject to Action in 
County in State Other 
Than That of Residence 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


it is held as follows: (Guerra v. Lem-| 
Durg, 22 S. W. (2nd) 336). 
Under 28 USCA par. 41 (16), declaring 


national banks to be citizens of State in 
which they are respectively located, and 12 | 
USCA par. 24 (4), giving national banks 
power to sue and be sued as natural persons, | 

national banks are clothed with privileges 
of citizenship and subject to ary burdens 
and liabilities attached thereto, and may 
be sued in county other than county of 
domicile, except in action for penalties 
arising from usury, as provided by 12 USCA 

pars. 86, 94. 

Two other State court decisions, Brust 
v. First National Bank, 184 Wis. 15, 198 N. 
W. 1749, decided May 6, 1924, and Levitan 
v. Houghton National Bank, 174 Mich. 
566, 140 N. W. 1019, decided April 8, 1913, 
appear to sustain the view that the pro- 
vision of the Act of 1875, under which | 
appellee relies in this case, was répealed 
by the Act of 1882. 
correct, the repeal of the Act of 1882, 
which had repealed the Act of 1875, did 
not necessarily revive the 1875 Act, there | 
being no express revival attempted. All 
the rights of the appellee here rest on/| 
the theory that as applied to this kind 


so if it be held that such act has either 
been repealed or superseded by subse- 
| quent_acts of Congress, the plea of privi- 


|gourt below should not have been sus- 
| tained. 


Policy of Statutes 


As already mentioned, we have made 
jan exhaustive investigation of the au- 
| thorities and have failed to find any re- 
cent Federal court decision which mili- 
| tates against what was held by the Couyt 
of Civil Appeals of Texas in Guerra Vv. 
Lemburg, supra, on Oct. 30, 1929. 


|relating to national banking has been to 
place national banks, as far as possible, 
on a parity with State banks and to ac- 
cord to national banks the same privi- 
leges of the Federal law that are accorded 
|to State banks under the State laws of 
| the State where the bank is located. This 
|policy is graphically illustrated in the 
provisions of the Federal law which grant 
|or withhold from national banks the priv- 
ilege of conducting branch banking de- 





only as liquidated. My thought is to make) 
as large a portion of them as possible avail- 
able immediately. If a bank ultimately is, 
going to pay 100 cents on the dollar over) 
a period—and let me say that many of them | 
take 10 years to complete the liquidation— 
and will liquidate 100 cents on the dollar, if 
they could immediately borrow 50 cents on 
the dollar and turn it over to the depositors, 
think of the tremendous good that would do. 

Now, coming, Senator, to the question of 
these debentures, which I have heard you 
discuss with the witnesses this morning, and 
their eligibility. In a sense, in my opinion, 


Mr. Traylor: None of us have had any 
necessity to at all, and I do not think we 
would. 

Mr. Willis: But if you had small local 
banking groups, it might be very helpful. 

Mr. Traylor: I do not think so. Of course, 
my opinion may not be of any value, but it 
has all along been that this question of re- 
storing public confidence in the banking 
structure is not one for banks themselves. 
Whatever their status may be as banks, 
whatever their statements may be, they are 
prejudiced witnesses. We are banding to- 
gether, if we band together, for a purpose. 
We further excite public sentiment. 

The Governments, Fedaral and State, elect, 
and properly, to charter banks, to supervise 
their operation, to regulate them, prescribe 
their loan limits, the character of loans they 
may make, and maintain inquisitory and 
supervisory powers, That is right and proper. 
The publiqg, however, are bound to accept that 
suzerainty \over the banks with some degree 
of confidence that it means integrity of the 
| banking structure. Government supervision 
| has meant a great deal to the public mind. 
| Some believed in the State supervision; others 
| believed in the Federal supervision. But in 
| the security which they felt vouchasfed to 
them by Government control of the banking 
institutions they have had great confidence. 


are neither fish nor fowl. They are the ob- 
ligations of the corporation whose assets are 
made up of the type and character of loans 
that they are going to make, which re-| 
suppose a collateral not available to the ed- | 
eral reserve bank or readily acceptable by 
the correspondent banks, And an indefinite) 
prospect that they will be pe by the United 
Because the bill says that if 

the corporation is unable to pay upon demand 
either principal or interest of any of its ob- 
ligations, “the Secretary ofthe Treasury shall 
pay the amount thereof, which is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated, out of any moneys 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated.” 
Well, if I understand the operations of the 
Treasury Department, it makes no payments 
unless it has an appropriation. Let us as- 
sume -that this corporation, if it has broad 
activity, loans $1,000,000,000 during the cal-| 
endar year of 1932. It would therefore have 
to issue $500,000,000 of its obligations. And 
let us assume that it issues them payable in 
six or nine months, which would mature them 
in 1933. At the next session of Congress, when 
the Treasurer files his budget, he does not 
make any provision for an appropriation to 
cover contingent liability to pay these de- 
bentures of the corporation. And let us: as-| 
sume that because of the mature and char- 
acter of the collateral against which they 
are loaned both as to railroads and banks— | 


- > > 
I think it can be successfully maintained 
that the disaster which has overtaken the 
banking business is not due to the system 


acter and quality of the supervision; nor 
is it attributable to the management of the 
banks in the main. My guess is that 98 
per cent of baigks have been honestly man- 
aged that have gotten in trouble. Eighty to 
|90 per cent of them have been very intelli- 
gently managed under the circumstances. 
We must remember now we are looking 
back, and from this vantage point most of 
the things that all of us did over a period 
of five or six years now look foolish, but 


and my guess is that if they loan to rail-| we were living in that atmosphere, and, 
|roads, a larger proportion of their loans will being human beings, we reacted to it. And 
be made in that direction—let us assume/the things that we did then were not so 


that they are unable to collect to meet their 

maturities in the first year, paymens are go- 

ing to be slow, and I am the holder of $1,- 

000,000 of these debentures; the corporation 

advises that they are unable to pay, and I 

present them to the Treasurer, and he says: 
+++ 

“I am very sorry, but there are no funds 
not otherwise appropriated in my hands to 
make this payment. You will have to wait 
until Congress meets and makes the appro- 
priation.” 

My judgment is that this should be amended 
so that the Treasurer will be under the neces- 
sity of including when he makes his budget 
or at any time, a contingent fund equal to 
the outstanding obligations of the corporation 
for which an appropriation be made by Con- 
gress at the time, so that in the event of the) 
necessity for him paying any of these securi- 
ties he can reimburse himself by the sale 
of bonds, and pay from the funds in his 
hands, or if they are available for that pur- 
pose, under a direct appropriation. 

As this stands now I personally do not 
favor giving these debentures any privileges of 
rediscountability at the Federal reserve banks. | 
My own judgment is that since it is clearly 
in the mind of Congress that these be guar-| 
anteed by the Government and their ultimate | 
payment protected by the Treasury, that the 
Treasury and the Federal Government will| the communities failed. 
be money ahead if they finance the entire|,, Mr. Traylor: I am coming to that. Most of 
operation of this corporation. They will sell | them did. 
their obligations at least 1 per cent under|,, T° Say that the system is at fault, or that 
any rate you can get for these obligations, in | the supervision has been at fault, or that the 
my judgment, in a normal market. They will 


foolish at the time, but have proved, be- 
cause of the total collapse of the atmosphere 
and the conditions in which we were living, 
to have been disastrous. 

Senator Glass: Well, but did not the fool- 
ish things cause the collapse? 

Mr. Traylor: Oh no, not at all; 
Senator, in my judgment. If it did, then 
not the banker alone is to blame. Because 
every captain of industry, every politician, ev- 
ery statesman—all did the same kind of 
foolish things. 

Senator Glass: Oh, no; no. 
broad statement. 

Mr. Traylor: And that is responsible for the 
collapse. Wait a minute, Senator. Some did 
not in all classes. 

Senator Glass: No; but you said all did. 

Mr. Traylor: Some did not. I am speaking 
in the aggregate. 

I have no apology. I am trying to present 
the picture that the banking business finds 
itself in. Now what happened? I say the 
banks were reasonably, int igently run. And 
the best proof of it is that those that have 
failed, from their maximum of deposits to 
the date of their closing paid from 50 to 75 
er cent of them on demand. Now, no bank 

as been badly run that can do that, I dont 
are what bank it is, anywhere. 

Senator Fletcher: Some banks failed because 


not at all, 


That is a pretty 


management is at fault is to overlook two 
|important factors which have affected every 
walk of life, but the banks in particular, 
because one of them does not affect any of 
the others. A few banks failed. The cus- 
tomers of all banks seeing their own assets 
disappear, knowing that the banks had been 
lending on their assets and others, became 
suspicious, and the steady withdrawal of de- 
posits started. The banker who normally 
could have met those withdrawals and have 
stopped the panic which started it, found as 
he liquidated and liquidated down that the 
things upon which he had based his calcula- 
j tions in the soundness of the security he 
Sn ee taking for loans, had utterly collapsed. 
; And when you are called upon to pay your 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE deposits and find that everything that you 
}and everyone else thought was sound—be- 

|cause he would not have had the collateral! 

As of Jan. 30 

New York, Jan. 30.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 


}except his customers had bought it and 
Secretary of the Treasury the on - 
95: 


accrue from such transactions. And then 
their paper is certainly available and eligible 
for rediscount with the Federal reserve banks. 

Senator Glass: It certainly ought not to be. 

Mr. Traylor: Well, it is. We are talking 
about the facts as they are. But I very 
strenuously oppose—— 

Senator Glass: No use of accentuating a 
bad state of affairs. 

Mr. Traylor: I very strenuously oppose mak- 
ing these eligible uncer the present circum- 
stances, 





| 
| 
Austria (schilling) 

















of banking we have; it is not due to the char- | 


IN ew York District Alone Cat aretiedl 





|pendent upon whether or not the State 
laws where national banks are located 
|permit or deny State banks the privilege 
}of branch banking. 

Thus under the Federal law, it is pro- 


vided that if State laws allow State banks | 


If this conclusion is | 


The policy of recent Federal statutes | 


of a case, the 1875 Act is stifl in force, | 


|lege interposed by the appellee in the | 


at the Close of Busi 


U. S. TREASURY STATEMENT 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 











ness Jan. 28, 1932 


Made Public Jan. 30, 1932 


GENERAL FUND 


Receipts: 


| Excess of receipts 


| Total special fund receipts 





| the privilege of branch banking the same } 


| privilege is —- to national banks in 
| that State, but on the other hand, if State 
laws deny State banks the privilege of 


branch banking, then under the Federal | 
law it is provided that national banks | 


shall be denied the privilege of branch 


banking in States which deny State banks | 


the privilege of branch banking. 

So it seems in harmony with the policy 
of Congress that has been declared in 
| the statute which provides that for the 

urposes of actions by or against national 

anks, such banks shall be deemed citizens 
of the States in which they are respec- 
tively lecated to hold that the purposes 
and intent of this Federal statute is to 
permit a national bank to be sued out- 
| side of the county Of its residence in any 
State where a State bank could be-so 
sued. 


Provisions of Law 


Under the laws of Florida a State bank 
can be sued outside of the county of its 
residence, provided the suit is brought 
in the county where the cause of action 
accrued, and we think that under the 
Federal statute and the reasoning em- 
ployed in Guerra v. Lemburg, supra, that 
the same rule should be held to apply 
to a national bank. 


Excess of receipts or credits ...... 


| 


We therefore follow the holding of the | 


Court of Civil Appeals of Texas and de- 
cide that under the Federal 
28 U.S. C. A., par. 41 (16)—declaring na- 
tional banks to be citizens of the State 
in which they are respectively located, 
and 12 U. S. C. A., par. 24 (4), giving 
national banks power to sue and be sued 
as natural persons, national banks are 
clothed with privileges of citizenship un- 
der the laws of the State of Florida and 
are likewise subject to any burdens and 
liabilities attached thereto and accord- 
ingly such national banks may be sued 
in a county other than the county of its 
domicile, except in actions for penalties 
arising from usury as provided by the 
Federal Statute, 
86, 94. 

It follows that the chancellor’s ruling 
sustaining the plea of privilege must be 
reversed and the cause remanded with 
direction to overrule the plea and have 
such further proceedings as may be ac- 
cording to equity. 

Decree reversed. 

WHITFIELD, PJ., and TErrELL, J., concur. 


statute— | 


Loan to Brazil Explained by 


12 U. 8. C. A, pars. 


Burorp, CJ., and E.Liis and Brown, JJ.,| 


concur in the opinion iid judgment. 


brought tt in to him, whether it was real 


Internal revenue— 
Income tax 


eovcececeywoenes +++» $19,153,876.49 


Corresponding Corresponding 
Period Last Fiscal Year Period Fiscal 
This Month Year 1932 Year 1931 


$26,795,680.34 $634,478,218.76 $1,134,102,692.84 | 











Miscellaneous internal revenue 37,169,302.68 38,160,029.81 307 ,740,683.79 233,350,055.27 
ROR isc tecccescissevevesaces $56,323,179.17 $64,955,710.15 $942,218,902.55 $1,467,452,748.11 
CUSTOMS aovecvvescscecewsccvedece 25,150,889.87  24,971,061.60 222,540,692.74 226,350,644.79 
Miscellaneous receipts— | 
Proceeds of Government-owned % 
securities— 
Principal—foreign obligations ..........6: SET SOOMe nossa thevsucaes 2,146 ,490.73 
Interest—foreign obligations.  .....cceeeee seresescesee crerercesecnns 92,370,597.85 | 
Railroad securities ‘ 44,947.00 230,288.31 1,190,766.56 1,617,549.62 | 
All others. .....%. ae 1,304,486.76 135,781.65 15,200,976.94 5,152,959.37 
Panama Canal tolls, 1,346,184.99 2,210,834.34 13,287 ,083.71 ”16,332,222.56 
Other miscellaneous 3,371,876.26 5,268 ,436.58 27,557 ,233.60 36,102,725.96 | 








$98,059, 668.63 


Total «...ccccccvccces eeeeeesss $87,541,564.05 $1,221,995,656.10 $1,847,525,938.99 | 
| Expenditures: | 
| General ....cccccccveccecveseess+$186,256,213.05 $167,947,344.04 $1,558,327,423.18 $1,282,066,468.63 

Public debt— 

Interest ......00. seceseceasesss 12,540,838.88 | 35,925,177.08 303 ,449,238.32 325,122,681.46 | 

Sinking fund,...... CECREUCT CCS KORRAaNRUD ED Sereeveesuce 355,299,200.00 65,000,000.00 
Refunds of receipts— 

CUStOMS ccccesccccceee eveeeee 1,214,304.24 2,227,653.46 10,579,748.01 12,573,354 .88 

Internal revenue ........6. eoece 4, 505,884.73 6,640,766.21 46,566 ,335.17 39,535,573.55 
POStR] GORCIONCY 2c cccscceeceear 10,000,000.00 10,000,000.00 105,000,000.00 65,004,582.37 
FOMOMA CORAL o6cccicescescsecas 806,940.43 605,350.05 6,350,723.01 6,362,963.62 
Agricultural marketing fund (net)  1,553,303.34 —49,950,769.15 90,155,286.99 130,507 ,540.01 
Adjusted service certificate fund ...........- 112,000,00°.00 200,000 ,000.00 112,000,000.00 
Civil service retirement fund... ..ccccsscees ceeereeevees 20,850,000.00 20,850,000.00 
Foreign Service retirement fund  .....cccceee  cecccecseses 215,000.00 216,000.00 
District of Columbia (see note 1 ......ccceee  cccvccvvecce 9,500,000.00 9,500,00C0.00 





Total 


Excess of expenditures 


$216,877,484.67 
$129,335,920.62 


$385,297,059.99 $2,706,292,954.68 $2,068,739,164.52 


$287,237,391.36 $1,484,297,298.58  $221,213,325.53 





SPECIAL FUNDS 


| 





Receipts: 
Applicable to public debt retire- | 
ments— 
Principal—foreign obligations.. ...... ceesee $30,000.00 ..cecccecseese $29,265,117.64 
From franchise tax receipts 
(Federal reserve banks and 
Federal intermediate credit 
ae rere ree $21,294.27 73,604.04 $21,294.27 90,912.23 | 
From forfeitures, gifts, etc. .... 7,500.00 299.06 26,000.00 59,299.06 | 
SPUR Acs ceccoPectecsentsccicsnves 2,108,026.94 2,483 878.06 16,415,243.36 12,913,921,87 
OME, Sc be vudgebscsccasep ene sees $2,136,821.21  $2,587,781.16 $16 462,537.63 $42,329,250.80 | 
Expenditures: 
Public debt retirements ........ $7,500.00 $299.06 $26,000.00 $29,294,299.06 | 
GFORIGT oie ccs sadsveccsccese cccce *399,558.91 3,227,145.16 44,395,767.11 31,501 ,069.72 | 
TORR cv ctccvddveecss eecccceces *$392,058.91 $3,227,444.22 $44,421 ,767.11 $60,795,363.78 





Excess of expenditures 


SUMMARY OF GENERAL AND 
SPECIAL FUNDS 
Total general fund receipts 





$2,528,880.12 


. $87,541,564.05 
2,136,821.21 





$639 663.06 


$27,959,229.48 


$18,466.117.98 | 


$98,059,668.63 


$1,221,995,656.10 $1,847,525,938.99 
2,587,781.16 


16 ,462,537.63 42,329,250.80 | 





Total general fund éxpenditures. .$216,877,484.67 $385,297,05¢ 
#392,058.91 


Piha tcets ouasnteeenn $216,485,425.76 $388,524,504.21 $2,750,714,721.79 $2,129,534,533.30 


Total 
Total 


special fund expenditures.. 


$89,678,385.26 $100,647,449.79 


$1,238,458,193.73 $1,889,855,189.79 | 


$2,706,292,954.68 $2,068,739,164.52 
44,421,767.11 60,795,368.78 | 









3,227,444.22 





Excess of expenditures .........-.$126,807,040.50 $287,877,054.42 $1,512,256,528.06 _$239,679,343.51 | 





TRUST FUNDS 
Receipts: 








District of Columbia ............ $1,806,532.64 $1,827,663.31  $19,656,843.03 _$19,897,710.74 
Government life insurance fund  8,624,702.21 9,640,256.43 44,177,526.42 51,309,570.04 
MOOI oc saeco iek ecb, nav ae 515,843.22 545,014.77 4'195,051.31 5'805,726.15 

RES nib cccurdigkawatee, rata $10,947,078.07 $12,012,934.51  $68,029,420.76  $77,013,006.93 





Expenditures: 
District of Columbia (see note 1) 
Government life insurance fund— 





$3,371,150.83 





$3,183,194.39 $18,764,236.41 $17,678,339.75 


Policy l0s8€8, C€C. ..ccccccccce 1,210,463.75 1,394,935.92 13,028,525.65 14,398,046.76 
Investments 6,142,067.92 3,647,503.08 31,889,523.92 30,920,394.35 
QERSE ssscccecs *2,286,870.13 "404,370.56 *6,872,232.70 4,897 369.50 








Total 


*Excess of credits (deduct). 
Receipts and expenditures for June reacHin) 


$8,436,812.37 
$2,510,265.70 


$67,894,150.36 


$7,821 262.83 $56,810,053.28 


“$4,191,671.68 


$11,219,367.48 


$9,118,856.57 


g@ the Treasury in July are included. 


Note 1.—Expenditures for the District of Columbia representing the share of the United 
States are charged against the amount to be advanced from the general fund until the au- 


thorized amount is expended. 
trict under trust funds. 
general fund and under trust funds should 


After that they are charged against the revenues of the Dis- 
For total expenditures the items for District of Columbia under 


be added. 





In Testimony Before Senate Committee 





LOAN of $35,000,000 to the State of 
the Brazilian Government in disposi 


A 


Sao Paulo, Brazil, made in 1930 to assist 
ng of the coffee it had purchased in an 


effort to keep up the price of coffee was explained by James Speyer, of Speyer & 
Company, New York City, Jan. 6 before the subcommittee of the Senate Committee 


on Banking and Currency in connection 


with the Johnson resolution (S. Res. 19) 


providing for an inquiry into the flotation of foreign securities on the American 


market. 


Senator Jones: Gross profits are mentioned 
here on each of these loans. I would like to 
know what your net profit ig on one of these 
transactions. 

Mr. Speyer: That ts more or less what I have 
here, the profit of Speyer & Company. Here 
is the net profit, except the overhead expenses 


It is just so much less. That is all it 
would be. 
Senator Jones: What I would like to get 


would be the net income you got from han- 
dling one of these loans. 

Mr. Speyer: We can call this net income. 

Senator Jones: After you have deducted all 
your expenses, and s0 forth? 

Mr. Speyer: Not the salaries of clerks and 
things like that; but I will let that go. 

Senator Jones: All commissions? 

Mr, Speyer: Yes; all commissions are de- 
ducted, but we have not deducted the in- 
come tax we paid on it, either. 

Senator Jones: Then, this profit that you 
have been referring to all the time is your 
net income, without deducting your propor- 
tionate part of your ordinary expenses? 

Mr. Speyer: Yes. It would be somewhat less 
than this. $1,806,000 is our profit, If you 
want to figure up the salaries of clerks, you 
know, it cannot be very much. Let it go 
at that. 

Senator Jones: I am glad to take that. 


Mr. Speyer: I will file that with the Com- | 


mittee. It is no secret. 


Senator Jones: I understand the other gen- 


estate or stocks or bonds or what it was—he | tjemen had refused to give that information. 


made the loans to his customers against the 
stuff that he believed had the value that they 
| thought it had, or he would not have loaned 
{it. But when he went to realize on it, the 
| whole structure was gone. 


It is a part of the total depression. 
| there is nO more reason to say that our bank- 
‘ing system, in my judgment, or our bank 
supervision, or Our bankers are responsible 
for the difficulties of the banking system, the 
banking business of this country, than to say 
|} that you gentlemen here are responsible for 
the deficit of a billion dollars in the Federal 
Treasury. You might have here and there 
| pared down a little, but you would have had 
| that deficit for the very reason the banks 
cannot collect their loans. There has been a 
total failure in the source of income from 
which you expected to get your revenue to 
balance your budget. Now it is a part of the 
penalty of the whole situation. 


Further excerpts from the testimony 
of Mr. Traylor will be published in the 
issue of Feb. 2. 








The Chairman: I do not see how they could 
give it. 


+++ 
Senator Jones: They could tell what com- 
missions they got, and what their expenses 


And | of advertising were, and all that sort of thing. 


The Chairman: That is gross, I do not see 
how Mr. Speyer or anybody else could say 
what the net profits were, because. in order 
to do that, you would have to allocate so 
much on every single small loan you made, 
and all the interest collected, and that is an 
impossibility. 

Senator Jones: I realize the difficulties of 
that part of it, but, as I understood the at- 
titude of the other gentlemen was that they 
did not propose to go into the matter of their 
gross profits and take anything out of that 


|at all, and give us any information with ref- 





erence to that. 
Senator Shortridge: 
attitude. 
Senator Jones: 
making a great mistake from their own stand- 
point. We may go out and argue that the 
real profit was all that money, that that 
large sum is the real profit they made, if 
they do not give us the information upon 
which we can argue on any other basis. 
Senator Shortridge: In fairness to them, 


That was not their 














Lape 5 tay (beige) se teeneeee . tees at 7 ’ | they respeatedly said thet it would be very 
elgium (lev) ...-ssecsres eee eeee ‘ | | difficult to segregate, allocate, and then meas- 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 2.9628 | E h G N T I | ure the net profit as to a given issue; that 
Denmark (krone) .....-. ‘ 18.9916 | noug to over ew reasury ssue | they had tarne expenses, tome organizations, 
England (pound) ....... .345.1785 many clerks, lawyers, and so forth, and hence 
Satie. eae 3/9351 | it was difficult, if not impossible, agourasely 
Tanc (f1TANC) ...seeene . e 2 e ling of a given 
Eee een aieeks: * 93'6365 |_ Subscriptions received at the New York final subscription and allotment figures | $0, *t#te the profit in the Handling of ie ethey 
Greece (drachma) . 1.2876 | Federal Reserve Bank alone were suffi-|on the Feb. 1 offering of 3% per cent| have declined to give it. 
Holland (guilder) 40.2452 | cient for the $350,000,000 issue of certifi- Treasury certificates of indebtedness of| Senator Jones: What I am suggesting is 
super? (penge) . . a gates which ie Treasury offered, largely Series A-1932, maturing Aug. 1, 1932, and is vp he A Soeenete ig am seonenine 
er cave Gays sees :0007 /to launch the Reconstruction Finance|3% per cent Treasury certificates of in-| that they cannot take out o m Derwwar 
Seland (aete) ns. : {i'igar | Corporation, Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary |debtedness of Series A-1933, maturing | 198” Se greens Sere Se. SS 
Portugal (escudo) 3.1625 |Of the Treasury, said Jan. 30 in an an-| Feb. 1, 1933, Subscriptions and allotments |“ genator Shortridge: Precisely. 
Roumania (leu) .5950 |nouncement of the allocations, The an-/were divided among the several Federal| senator Jones: But they could tell us what 
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My tdea is that they are) 


Excerpts from the testimony of Mr. Speyer follow: 





| to dispose of it. But they have refused to 

do that. So, we will probably argue, and 
might be justified in arguing, that this gross 
profit they give us here is their actual profit; 
that they made that much money, without 
any other expenses. 


Senator Shortridge: In view of their state- | 


ments, you could not candidly argue that 
that was essentially a net profit. 

Senator Jones: We cannot get any informa- 
| tion to the contrary. 
| The Chairman: I do not see how you can 
get the information. 

Mr. Speyer: I do not want to appear to 
be any better than any of the other bankers. 
I take those figures back. 


+--+ + 
Senator Jones: What I am suggesting is in 


| your interest, and in the interest of the other 
people. 


Mr. Speyer: I think they will tell you every- | 


thing that I am telling you. 
than anybody else. 
others. 
Senator Johnson: f think you have said that 
these profits of $1,806,000 were your gross 
profits. Then, 
| you said that they may be taken as your net 
profits. 

Mr. Speyer: Yes. 

Senator Johnson: I think we may take those 


I am not better 
I am not better than the 


|as your gross profits, or your net profits. We | 


|may argue, as lawyers do, and as Senators 
|} sometimes do from either premise. 

| Senator Jones: It may do you a great in- 
justice. 

| Mr. Speyer: I am accustomed to that. 

| The Chairman: You have certain expenses 
of maintaining your institution. 

Mr. Speyer: That is right. 

The Chairman: They are not allocated to 
every ldan that you make. 

Mr. Speyer: That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman: And this is exactly the same. 

Mr. Speyer: Yes. 

The Chairman: Whatever expenses you had 
in purting this out have gone into your gen- 
eral expense account, and not to any particu- 
lar loan. 

Mr. Speyer: Except for the advertising. 

The Chairman: Of course that is another 
matter, That is understood in the banking 
business always. 
| Mr. Speyer: The salaries of our clerks, and 
| that sort of thing—office rent, and all that— 
we do not allocate to any particular loan, 

and that is not considered. You are per- 
fectly right. 

Senator Shortridge: I do not want to pro- 

long the matter, but what items of expense 


do you charge to that particular transaction? | 


Mr, Speyer: Everything we can think of, 
except the regular office expenses, salaries, 
rents, and things like that. 
is charged to the spread. 
the cost of it. 
is taken out, 


It is taken out of 
Everything we can think of 


~++ 
Senator Johnson: The next ts April, 


cent; purchased at 90 flat; sold at 96, with a 
spread of 6.72 per cent. Do you recall what 
that loan was for? 
| Mr. Speyer: Yes. 
ret because that only happened the other 
| day. 
| Senator Johnson: All right. 
Mr. Speyer: That is the coffee realization 
| loan. 
| Senator Johnson: 
| loan? 

Mr. Speyer: No; realization. It is just the 
opposite. Excuse me. The Brazilian Gov- 
ernment saw it made a mistake in trying to 


The coffee valorization 


keep up the price of coffee by buying coffee, | 


and it changed the policy, gradually realizing 
the coffee which it had bought. The whole 
loan was $100,000,000. That was only two 


years ago—April, 1930—and they redeemed §$1,- | 
500,000 of the $35,000,000 each six months, and | 


they have so far done it. The whole loan 
runs for 10 years, and one-tenth is paid off 


every year, or one-twentieth every six months, | 


at par, by drawings, and the bonds are selling 
at 49. Only the other day they paid off $1,- 
500,000 at par. 
| Senator Shortridge: You cannot explain that 
| either, can you? 
| Mr. Speyer: No. 
Senator Shortridge: When they are selling 
at such a low rate 
The Chairman: It is a world situation. 
Mr. Speyer: That is it. It is very discour- 


STATE BANKING 


in answer to Senator Jones, | 


Everything else| 


1930, | 
State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, $35,000,000; 7 per! 


IT can tell you all about | 






Kentucky Adopts. — 


Revised Plan of 
State Financing 


Budget System Is Extended 
To Cover Items Formerly 
Handled Under Standing 
Appropriations 


FrRANKFoRT, Ky., Jan. 30, 
The State budget for the coming bi- 
ennium calling for appropriations of $38,- 
150,000 has been presented to the Legis- 
lature by Governor Ruby Laffoon. ona 
In a letter of transmittal read to the 
House by the Governor the Budget Com- 
mission stated that the present budget 
is a departure from previous custom in 
dealing with budget appropriations as 
“heretofore only a smali portion of the 
State’s revenue have been expended under 
the budget bill.” The remainder, he said, 
has been disbursed through standing ap- 
propriations made outside the budget. 
“This appropriation bill will have to be 
reconciled with the appropriation bills now 
before the Assembly,” the Governor dé- 
clared. ’ 
Committee Named 


“We are informed that a committee has 
been appointed to find and recommeétid 
revenue measures to the House that will 
be designed to balance this budget. The 
Governor desires to be clearly understoed 
that such measures must be forthcoming 
and that the State must live within its 
revenue, and unless sufficient revenue be 
raised and provided, drastic measures will 
be taken to stay within the present in- 
come,” he said. 

According te the Governor, it was the 
opinion of the Budget Commission that 
the amount available from all sources, éx- 
cepting money devoted exclusively to the 
Highway Department, will be approxi- 
mately $14,850,000 for each year of the 
biennial period. 

The revenues available for use under 
existing tax statutes will be more than 
$5,500,000 less for each year of the bien- 
nial period than was expended during 
the last fiscal year. 

Reduced Revenue 

In pointing to the certainty of reduced 
revenue the Governor called upon the 
General Assembly to pass such other rev- 
enue producing measures as would meet 
the budget deficit. He pointed out that 
the budget commission through its efforts, 
had cut expenses approximately $1,250,000, 
by denying institutions funds for perma- 
nent improvements. In fact, the State’s 
entire permanent improvement program 
was abandoned. 7 

Based upon the budget commission’s 
calculations the budget as prepared calls 
for an expenditure of $4,500,000 more than 
anticipated revenues for the first fiscal 
year and $4,000,000 for the second year 
|of the biennium. The total is $8,500,000 
| for the biennial period. 
| sciloaeielagaees 


‘Ohio Explains Statutes 
On Bond Issues by Cities 





| CoLumsvus, OnIo, Jan. 30, 


The Ohio Tax Commission has notified 
Emmett Graybille, city solicitor of the 
| City of Massillon, that there is no legal 
|authority for Mayor Jacob S. Coxey to 
issue $200,000 worth of noninterest bear- 
7 bonds for relief purposes. 

ayor Coxey’s plan was to issue the 
bonds for 25 years, but under the Ohio 
law, the Commission explained, bonds are 
limited to five years unless they are for 
public improvements. Mayor Coxey asked 
authority to hola a specal election to vote 
on the bond issue, but the Ohio law 
specifies that bond issues can be sub- 
mitted only at a general election. 





aging for the fellow who has them, but if he 
keeps them iong enough, I think he will get 
his money. 

Senator Johnson: Do you know whether or 
not the Department of Commerce objected to 
| that loan? 

Mr. Speyer: No. The State Department did 
not. We only asked the State Department, 
but I should think the Department of Com- 
merce would have been very glad to approve 
of it, because it just carries out the policy 
against Government buying of natural prod- 


ucts. 
+++ 

Senator Johnson: I do not follow you. 

Mr. Speyer: Our Department of Commerce 
and everybody was opposed to Brazil trying 
| to buy coffee to keep up the price, and they 
changed the policy of the San Paulo govern- 
ment entirely. This loan was contracted to 
|help them to liquidate what they had bought, 
so that was carrying out the policy which our 
Department of Commerce had been advocat- 
ing. especially for other nations. 

Senator Johnson: You observe that we have 
altered the policy, do you not, in the United 
States, in regard to wheat? 

Senator Shortridge: Is that the coffee they 
are burning down there? 

Mr. Speyer: Partly; low-grade coffee. 

Senator Shortridge: To keep up the price? 

Mr. Speyer: No. They cannot sell it. The 
people with more coffee object to the Govern- 
ment selling all that coffee, because it makes 
it more difficult for the planters to sell the 
| balance of that coffee. The Government has 
bought that coffee now. It was bought Jn 
the previous administration. 

Senator Shortridge: Is the Government now 
burning the coffee? 

Mr. Speyer: So I saw in the papers. 
| no official information. 

The Chairman: There is more 
the world can consume, Senator. 
| answer to the whole thing. 

Senator Shortridge: Does that coffee pure 
chased by the Government have to do with 
| the exchange of American wheat for coffee? 

Mr. Speyer: I think that was it. I think 
| they made a regular old-fashioned Middle Ages 
j trade. That leaves the bankers all out, and 
| I object to that. 
| Senator Johnson: Will you state, please, 
whether any objection, so far as you ere 
| aware, was made by the Department of Com- 
merce to that loan originally? 





I have 


coffee than 
That is the 


Mr. Speyer: No. 
-~+ + 
Senator Johnson: Was any objection made 
by any department of our Government to 
that loan; 
Mr. Spéyer: Not so far as I know. 
Senator Johnson: Was that one of the 


loans that you took up with the State De-« 
partment, to which they replied negatively, 
in the fashion you have indicated? 

Mr. Speyer: Yes. I cannot remember all 
the details. but I am sure that if our State 
Department had objected, we would not have 
| taken it. One of my partners went to the 

| State Department and explained the whole 
| Situation to them, and they were satisfied to 
| have us go ahead. 

Mr. Herman: They stated that the Departe 
ment had no interest in the transaction bee 
fore we issued the loan. 

Senator Johnson: Was there objection to 
it in the beginning? 

Mr. Speyer: At first they did not quite 
understand it. I think they thought the 
Government was going on to buy more coffee, 
or something like that. I can refresh my 
memory. “ 

Senator Johnson: Do you remember - 
thing being said at that time by any of e 
Departments of the Government, or any of 
the officials of the Government, concerning 
the prices of coffee, and the like? , 

Mr. Speyer: I do not remember. I do 

| call that the Government did not object 
our issuing that loan. 

Senator Johnson: Finally so, 

Mr. Speyer: Yes. 

+ + 


Senator Johnson: But you have no recollec- 
tion of any difficulties being presented for a 
considerable period of time, or any objection 
being presented? : 

Mr. Speyer: No; it cannot have been, bee 
cause one of my partners went to Wash 


|}ton to explain the situation, and they 

|they understood what was intended. 

Senator Johnson: Was it your associate here, 

| Mr. Herman? oh 
Mr, Herman: No. ‘ 
Senator Johnson: Do you know to whont he 

explained the situation? € 
Mr. Speyer: No. I do not remember that, 
Senator Johnson: Was it essential for 

|} to go to Washington because of some o! 

tion that had been made? 
Mr. Speyer: I think there was some delay. 
could refresh my memory. There was.some 
elay in getting approval, or the negative ap- 

proval of the State Department. 


sae 
Further excerpts from t festinese 
of Mr. Speyer will be mubtished te 


issue of Feb. 2. “ 
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Program for Relief of Unemployed as Means 
to Create Buying Power Appraised by Wis- 


consin Construction Engineer 


By JOHN T. DONAGHEY 


Chief Engineer, Unemployment Commission, State of Wisconsin 


E FREQUENTLY hear the statement that 

“the world owes us a living.” This is 

not a fact. The world does, however, owe 
each and all of us the opportunity to “earn 
a living.” 

At times, such as prevail today and in 
similar periods that have occurred in the 
past when the wheels of industry are either 
entirely stopped or materially slowed down, 
it becomes extremely difficult for the world 
to make good and provide all of us with the 
opportunity to earn a living. 


+--+ 


Necessary public works of various kinds, 
such as buildings, streets, sewers, roads, parks, 
etc., provide the most sensible method of 
creating a way for those, whose privilege to 
earn a living in industry has been tempo- 
rarily suspended, to earn, at least, enough to 
keep “the wolf from the door,” until industry 
can again get under way. A public works 
program, no matter how large, can not in 
itself alone solve the unemployment prob- 
lem of today. 


The Industrial Commission’s records show 
that the 1931 industrial pay roll in Wis- 
consin was $300,000,000 less than that of 1928. 
Assuming that 85 per cent of the cost of the 
average public works project would be paid 
to labor, either -direct or indirect, and that 
75 per cent of the total would be paid to 
labor in Wisconsin, it would require an an- 
nual public works program of $400,000,000 to 
return to Wisconsin labor the same annual 
pay roll that industry provided in 1928. It 
is evident that a public works program of 
this magnitude would be impossible to fi- 
nance, and could not continue, if financed, 
for any reasonable period of years because 
all necessary public works would soon be 
completed. 


A large public works program at this time 
can and should be put under way. In every 
town, village, city and county in the State 
there are sufficient public works projects 
necessary to be constructed within the next 
five years that could and should be done now. 

In a report furnished to Governor La Fol- 
lette in October, 1931, upon his request, the 
municipalities and counties submitted public 
works projects nece-iary to be constructed 
within the next five years, totaling $160,000,- 
000, the majority of which was highway work. 


All of these projects are necessary and 
could be constructed within the next two 
years if the construction funds were avail- 
able. While this program in itself would not 
be a final solution of the unemployment 
problem, it would, however, provide an op- 
portunity for thousands of unemployed to 
earn at least enough to buy food and qloth- 
ing for their families and not be forced to 
accept charity. The public hardly realizes 
the effect on industry that a large public 
works program would bring about. 


++ 


In the grade crossing program now under 
way, we have learned many lessons as to the 
extent that public works construction affects 
the various industries, as well as agriculture. 
In fact, if the labor required in the produc- 
tion, manufacture, and transportation of the 
materials and equipment used is carefully 
analyzed and added to the labor employed 
directly on the project, we will find no less 
than 85 per cent of the total cost of each 
project is paid to labor somewhere between 


State Certification 
of Quality 
of Seed 


: By 
owe Phil S. Haner, 


Superintendent, Division 
of Plant Industry, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
State of Illinois. 


E seed germination plant, erected in ac- 

cordance with the Illinois seed law of 

1931, is now in operation and is located 
in the plant industry division office of the 
State Department of Agriculture, Centen- 
nial Annex Building, Springfield. 

As an extension of the seed laboratory serv- 
ice, which thus far has determined only the 
purity of seeds, the new equipment will en- 
able the plant industry division to test sam- 
ples of sundry kinds of clovers and grass seeds 
to determine their vitality. 

Producers, dealers and prospective pur- 
chasers of seed may secure germination tests, 
as well as the analysis for purity on five 
samples of seed each year, free, in accord- 
ance with provisions of the act. Seedsmen, 
who desire tests on more than five specimens 
are required to pay a fee of 50 cents for each 
sample, in excess of five, *submitted. The 
germinating cabinets for use in testing such 
legumes as the clovers, alfalfa and lespedeza 
seeds are kept at uniform temperature of 
about 68 degrees, Fahrenheit, and about five 
days’ time is required to make the test. 

Grass seeds, such as timothy, blue grass, 
red top and the like, are treated to a variable 
temperature, ranging from about 68 to 86 
degrees. The time required ranges up to 28 
days, and the mechanism is adjusted to pro- 
vide more temperature during the day than 
at night, in accordance with natural condi- 
-tions. One cabinet for seeds that must sprout 
stems as well as roots, faces a window, ex- 
posing the samples to sunlight. 

The equipment now intalled has a ca- 
pacity of 432 samples, in duplicate. It is an- 
ticipated that when the season is at its 
peak, all compartments will be filled and that 
there may be some delay in completing the 
determinations. Analysis for purity, or the 
presence of weed seeds are usually completed 
and reported the day the sample is received. 

For the present season, the vitality deter- 
mination tests will be available for the fol- 
lowing varieties: Red, mammoth, white al- 
sike and sweet clover, alfalfa and lespedezas, 
of the legumes, and timothy, blue grass, 
brome grass, orchard grass, red top, fescues, 
oat grass, rye grasses, sudan grass, vetches, 
millets and lawn seeds. There are, however, 
no facilities for seed corn germination tests. 


the source of the materials and the finished 
ob. 
; The transportation of all these materials 
used requires an additional 6,450 hours of 
labor, resulting in 26,500 hours of labor for 
the production, manufacture, and transpor- 
tation of the materials used in an average 
grade crossing separation project. Add to 
this the direct labor on the job and we find 
more than 75,000 hours of. labor required to 
complete the average project. , 
Every job requires the use of a certain 
amount of tools and machinery, each laborer 
requires clothing and last, but not least, the 
money is forthcoming which enables the lab- 
orer to purchase food and other necessities 
of life for himself and family. The buying 
power in every community where a public 
works project is under way will be mate- 
rially increased at the time of the first spay 
day, and this, in itself, immediately affects 
every line of business in the community, in- 
cluding agriculture. 


‘ + 

It was the sanileine of the conditions 
prevailing, especially in the industrial centers 
of the State, that influenced the passage of 
a law by the Legislature of 1931, providing 
for a public works program in the form of 
grade crossing elimination. The grade 
crossing type of public works was determined 
upon for two primary reasons: 

First.—There is an urgent necessity and 
demand for eliminating the many death traps 
found at railroad grade crossings throughout 
the State. 

Second.—It was found that grade crossing 
projects provide more work for labor for 
each $1,000 of expenditures than any other 
kind of highway work and probably more 
than any other kind of public works. 


The time required for the completion of ~ 


the average project has been approximately 
three months. We are, therefore, basing our 
reports of the number of men employed in 
the whole program on a period of three 
months, or 75 working days. 

Based upon the records of 39 completed 
projects and 29 projects under way, 6,076 
men have been employed in Wisconsin for 
an average period of three months each. On 
this basis, when the program is completed, 
the number of men given employment within 
the State for an average of three months 
each will be well over 10,000. 

Our experience with grade crossing proj- 
ects tells us that employing strictly economic 
methods will do but little for ordinary com- 
mon or nonskiiled labor. Modern equipment 
requires skilled operators and but few of them 
on each job. 

We have found it impractical to move com- 
mon labor to the job. The job must be 
created near enough to where labor lives to 
enable the laborer to sleep and eat with 
his fanrily. If he must pay board and lodg- 
ing out of his small daily pay there is noth- 
ing left for the support of the family. I am 
convinced that under existing conditions, for 
a time at least, we must perform more of 
our public works programs by hand labor 
methods if we are to help labor .conditions 
to the fullest extent possible. 

I am convinced that if the normal program 
of necessary public works for the next five 
years was advanced in a manner similar to 
the grade crossing program now underway, 
and constructed in 1932 and 1933, the buying 
power of the various communities would be 
increased to such extent that both industry 
and agriculture would be started on the up 
grade. 

Conditions are more serious in the indus- 
trial centers where the wheels of industry 
are practically at a standstill; however, the 
farmer, too, is up against it. He may not 
suffer for lack of food or shelter, but he finds 
it almost impossible to meet interest and 
tax payments due to constant reduction in 
farm prices. 

+ + 


We have,no guarantee that the motor vehi- 
cle revenues that we must depend upon to fi- 
nance road work will not be materially re- 
duced in the near future. The total regis- 
tration of motor vehicles was less in 1931 
than in 1930, where formerly there was an 
increase of 10 per cent or more over each 
previous year.. The gasoline consumption is 
about holding its own with previous years, 

However, with a 4-cent tax on gasoline 
combined with the scarcity of ready cash 
there is an incentive for the purchasers of 
gasoline to find new and devious ways to 
pry gas tax refunds out of Uncle Sol. Un- 
less this can be checked the gas tax net 
returns may be considerably less than esti- 
mated. In fact, it now appears that the net 
motor vehicle revenues will be $2,000,000 less 
in 1932 than the conservative estimate made 
by the Highway Commission Jan. 1, 1931, 
which was used in drafting the new high- 
way law. 

The highway engineers of every American 
State would serve the best interests of their 
State by designing and building each and 
every mile of road to adequately serve the 
traffic such road must bear. 

The highway engineers are each year 
building wider roadways with easier super- 
elevated curves, vertical curves with at least 
800 feet vision—all to promote safety. An 
average car can take a 1931 curve at a speed 
of 60 to 70 miles per hour where on a 1925 
curve that speed would probably result in 
a wreck, and we have hundreds of 1925 curves 
that can not be made safer on a moment's 
notice. 

++ 


Each year the auto manufacturers design 
cars that will go faster and faster." It seems 
that we are all building for speed and more 
speed. Where will this competition stop? 

Under the new law the State must finance 
the cost of construction, maintenance and 
bond retirement from the motor vehicle reve- 
nues. The people >of the State expect that 
the balance of the Federal aid system at 
least will be complet d within a few years. 

I realize that the majority of the funds 
available for 1932 construction are either 
county allotments, the proceeds of county 
bonds, or Federal aid funds. Be that as it 
may, I know the State and county highway 
officials have always been able to solve all 
difficult problems by honest cooperation. I 
feel confident that the work that is financed 
for 1932 can be so conducted as to give relief 
to thousands of our unemployed. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 
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INQUIRIES INTO GROWTH 
AND USES OF TIMBER 


Problems of Forest Extension, Waste Elimination and 
Wood Utilization Studied by Forest Service 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Fedéral Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with the lumber industry. 


By C. E. RANDALL 


In Charge of Educational Cooperation, Forest Service, Department of Agriculture 


ESEARCH is being carried on by the 
Forest Service and _ cooperating 
agencies with a view of determining 

how best to grow and protect our forests, 
how to make them more productive, and 
how best to utilize the country’s forest 
resources. The Forest Service now has 
11 major forest experiment stations en- 
gaged in studying the timber growing 
and protective problems peculiar to the 
forest regions in which they are located. 
The stations are carrying on studies of 
the rate of growth of single trees and of 
entire forests; the best measures for 
cutting in order to insure natural repro- 
duction without resorting to costly means 


of reforestation; nursery and planting> 


practice; range management problems; 
conservative methods of naval stores pro- 
duction, relationships of forest and range 
cover with erosion and streamflow; and 
protection of the forests against fire and 
other destructive agencies. 


+ + 
Problems in timber utilization are be- 
ing studied at the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory maintained by the Forest Serv- 
ice at Madison, Wis., and at several field 
offices in the western States. Investi- 
gations in the utilization of wood for 
the purpose of reducing wastage both 
in the mill and in the forest have been 
carried out. Progress has been made in 
developing methods of wood preserva- 
tion to be used by farmers and other 
consumers of treated timbers. A study 
has been made of the characteristics of 
woods that are responsible for holding 
paint, as a result of which it is expected 
that proper methods of painting to re- 
tard weathering will be developed for 
each species. Studies in the kiln-drying 
of lumber, in the testing and use of 
glues, in the construction of boxes and 
crates, and tests of the strength of va- 
rious woods have been made. Numerous 
other research projects in wood utiliza- 
tion and in improved wood-construction 

methods are under way. 

++ 
Substantial recognition of the work of 
the Forest Products Laboratory was re- 
cently accorded by Congress in provid- 
ing for the construction of new and ade- 
quate quarters. With the expected com- 
pletion of the structure during the Sum- 
mer of 1932, the laboratory will be in 
possession of first-rate, modern accom- 


modations adequate for its present re- 
search program and providing for the 
considerable expansion of work that is 
sure to be needed within the next few 
years. 

+ + 

A study of forest taxation, which was 
begun by the Forest Service in 1925, is 
being carried on in several of the im- 
portant timber regions as a basis toward 
a better understanding of the whole for- 
est taxation problém.. The inquiry seeks 
to determine the methods of taxing for- 
est lands which will best enable forest 
landowners to contribute a fair share 
of the taxes and still hold their lands 
over the long periods of time required 
to grow timber crops. Although progress 
has been made in the study, it will re- 
quire several years before it will be com- 
pleted. 

Research -in forest economics is pro- 
ceeding along three major lines: (1) A 
nation-wide survey of forest. resources; 
(2) a study of the problems of forest 
insurance; (3) a study of the economics 
of timber-growing. The nation-wide tim- 
ber survey will make available for the 
first time comprehensive and accurate 
data on the amount of timber remain- 
ing in the United States, where it is lo- 
cated, the probable rate of growth under 
natural conditions or under silvicultural 
methods of management, and much 
other information that will be invalu- 
able in determining forest policy in the 
future. 

In working out problems of forest man- 
agement, protection and utilization, the ° 
fullest cooperation exists between the 
Federal Forest Service and the State 
forestry departments, agricultural ex- 
periment stations and forest schools, as 
well as interested industrial associations. 

All results of research carried on by 
the Forest Service are made available to 
the public. 


+ 

In the fact tail ites are a crop and 
crops may be grown and harvested in 
perpetuity, the manufacturer of wood 
products gains assurance that he can 
have a continuous supply of raw mate- 
rial for industrial use. An adequate 
supply of wood jor the Nation depends 
only upon human foresight and care in 
keeping the forests producing a renew- 
able natural resource. 


In the wext of this series of articles on “Lumber,” to appear in the issue of 
Feb, 2, Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor, will tell of the study of wages and hours of labor of employes in 
the lumber industry which the Bureau has made. 


Cost of Government in California 


Retrenchments in Expenditures Urged 
By ROLLAND A. VANDEGRIFT 


Director of Finance, State of California 


OVERNMENTAL costs in California have 
been increasing since 1910 at an unprece- 
dented rate, exceeding the increase in 

population and the increase in assessed 
values. These mounting costs have created 
a veritable rising tide of taxes threatening 
to engulf our property and to drown out 
American principles based on the private 
ownership of property. 


At the present time the per capita tax 
burden in California is the second highest in 
the Union. The burden has become so great 
that relief must be found. Economy and effi- 
ciency must become the watchwords in gov- 
ernmental expenditures. 


When the causes of the tax burden are 
analyzed we find that the people themselves, 
through demanding increased service and 
more refined services, have brought the 
burden on themselves. Public officials are 
only responsible to a limited degree. The 
major tax burden is chargeable to local gov- 
ernment rather than to State or national 
government. By far the greatest costs for 
government are those for highways and edu- 
cation. Economy in both of these lines 


_ Should be practiced. 


Drastic reforms in government and par- 
ticularly in the organization thereof must be 
accomplished if the burden is to be reduced 
in an appreciable degree. The elimination 
of political subdivisions established to meet 
horse and buggy conditions should be accom- 
plished and an organization set up to meet 
a motorized society. Duplicating govern- 
mental activities and overlapping functions 
should be abolished. 


A greater centralization of control both 
on taxation and public expenditures is essen- 
tial to fix responsibility and to control the 
tax burden, while adequate budgeting and 
budgetary control should be the practice in 
governmental finance. 


On the whole, the finances of the State 
Government and of the counties and cities 
and other political sybdivisions of the State 
of California are sound. They should be kept 
in that condition, possible only through re- 
trenchment. The finances of the State of 
California, in particular, are in good condi- 
tion, but we should be looking forward to the 
future. 


In order to balance the budget for this 
biennium it was necessary to follow the cus- 
tom of good business and use up an accumu- 
lated surplus. However, 70 per cent of the 
expenditures provided for in the budget and 
by special legislative ‘appropriations are fixed 
charges not controllable by the executive de- 
partment of the State Government. 


The total increase of the budget and the 
special appropriations, however, was but 7 
per cent for the biennium compared with an 
average of 21 per cent per biennium for the 
past 20 years, The expenditure program of 


the present administration is, therefore, an 
economy program. 


Economy is being practiced by every de- 
partment of the State and is being enforced 
as rigidly as possible by the Department of 
Finance. Despite these efforts, revenues will 
not come in as anticipated so that the sur- 
plus may possibly be consumed by the end 
of the biennium. This is caused solely by 
the falling off in :evenues and not by an 
overly generous expenditure prografa. 

This is easily understood when we note 
that revenues for the biennium possibly will 
show no increase over those of the previous 
biennium although in the past the State has 
enjoyed approximately a 12 per cent in- 
crease per biennium in revenues. Had reve- 
nues increased during this biennium in a 
normal fashion, the State would have ended 
the biennium with a larger surplus than it 
had at the beginning. 


This would have been true despite the fact 
that many new services requiring large ex- 
penditures were demanded and appropriated 
by the direct vote of the people at the last 
general election. These expenditures include 
finances for the State employes’ retirement 
fund, $1,600,000; indemnification for tuber- 
culin cattle, $450,000; additional assistance for 
the aid to the needy aged, distress assistance 
for the junior colleges, and numerous other 
items automatically increased by the growth 
of the State. At the same time the pegple 
demanded tax reductions for the electric 
street railways and the marine insurers, thus 
reducing revenues approximately $1,500,000 
for the biennium. 

We will possibly ond this biennium in the 
black, but we will be in the red wheh we en- 
deavor to balance the budget for the next 
biennium. We will need between $25,000,000 
and $40,000,000 of additional revenue to bal- 
ance the budget. The amount depends solely 
on the degree of economy we are able to 
make effective. There are methods whereby 
we can reduce the amount we require to the 
minimum and thus hold down the tax burden. 

As Director of Finance, I feel that E should 
point out to the Legislature every possible 
means of balancing the budget for the next 
biennium without increasing taxes. It is for 
this reason that I say that it is logical to 
pay the interest and redemption of highway 
bonds from the highway funds, that is, the 
proceeds from the gas tax and the motor 
vehicle registration fee, rather than to pay 
this from the general fund and thereby re- 
quire the increase in the tax burden on the 
people of approximately $8,500,000. I also 
Suggest that the gross receipts tax on motor 
transportation companies, which is identical 
with the gross receipts tax on the railroad 
companies, be placed in the general fund 
where it belongs, rather than in the highway 
funds for motor buses pay a gasoline tax as 
@ measure of their use of the highways. 

These two items would reduce the neces- 
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Solvency of Insurance Business 
as Related to Supervision + + 


Protection of Rights of Holders of Life Poli- 
cies under State Regulation Is Discussed by 
Virginia Administrator 


By GEORGE A. BOWLES 


Deputy Commissioner of Insurance and Banking, State of Virginia 


HE subject of life insurance, in its many 
T aspects, is so broad that I shall be com- 
pelled to confine my observations, except 
in a general way, to governmental regula- 
tion and supervision of life insurance com- 
panies. 
Although it is the idea of the average lay- 
man that a life insurance company, like any 
other commercial énterprise, is engaged in 


, the business of buying and selling, with pol- 


icies of insurance as the commodity, a closer 
study will reveal that this popular concep- 
tion is erroneous, and that a life insurance 
company should be compared to a savings 
bank rather than to a mercantile concern 
which for a price sells something tangible 
over the counter. Indeed, a life insurance 
company sells nothing except, perhaps, secur- 
ity and service. 


++ 

If we choose to make even a cursory analy- 
sis ofa life insurance policy in its most simple 
form, we find that it consists, in the main, 
of an exchange of promises. The policyholder 
promises that at certain periodical intervals 
he will deposit with the company certain 
stated amounts called premiums, while in 
return the company promises to pay the face 
value of the policy to a designated benefi- 
ciary at the death of the insured. 

As long as the policyholder carries out his 
agreement and _ deposits his premiums 
promptly, the company may not repudiate 
its promise. But if the policyholder, as is his 
right, chooses to void his contract with the 
company by failing to make his premium de- 
posits, the company must return to him the 
accumulated amounts which he has deposited, 
decreased by the cost ¥ his protection and 
by his equitable share of the expense of 
maintaining his policy in force. 

When a life insurance company contracts 
to pay, say $1,000 upon the death of a desig- 
nated person, it has no guarantee that it 
will receive in return one premium deposit or 
50 premium deposits from that person; but 
it knows that in a group of people now of a 
certain age, under the law of averages, so 
many will die within the year, so many within 
the second year, and so many within any 
succeeding year. Hence, if the premium de- 
posits are adequate—that is, if the calcu- 
lations are predicated upon an accurately 
formed mortality table, and with an interest 
assumption which is sufficiently conservative 
—the company knows that the present value 
of all promised future payments can not ex- 
ceed the present value of future deposits, 
plus the accumulation of premiums already 
deposited. 

From this we can see that a life insurance 
company not only must build up its re- 
serve upon a scientific and mathematically 
accurate basis, but it must provide as well 
for the conservation of this reserve by in- 
vesting it in securi’‘es which are both sound 
and safe and which yield an adequate return 
in interest. An examination of the financial 
statement of any old-line life insurance com- 
pany will show that by far the largest single 
item appearing therein is the liability for 
this carefully built up reserve, which theoreti- 
cally, if not actually, is the property of the 
policyholders, representing, as it does, their 
accummulated deposits from which must be 
paid all claims under the company’s policy 
contracts. 


++ 


It is evident, therefore, that no one who 
is informed upon the subject can gainsay 
the fact that the business of life insurance 
is sufficiently fraught with public interest as 
to be particularly a proper subject of gov- 
ernmental regulation. The great number of 
people whose individual interests are affected 
as well as the enormous sums of money in- 
volved make some form of governmental 
regulation essential. 

It is quite within the realm of possibility 
that, without supervision, a new company, 
having gathered during its early life a care- 
fully selected group of young policyholders, 
could pay for a number of years its current 
claims from a portion of its current premium 
income, could dissipate the balance of the 
policyholders’ deposits, and, without having 
built up an adequate reserve fund, could still 
give every appearance of prosperity and 
solvency; and when, eventually and inevit- 
ably, this company would find itself without 
sufficient funds with which to meet matur- 
ing obligations, its unfortunate policyholders 
would face the unpleasant alternative either 
of losing the whole of their accummulated 
savings or of increasing their premium de- 
posits to amounts which would not only 
be prohibitively high, but would also be out 
of all proportion to the expected benefits. 

Even when a reserve fund is nominally 
built up, such a chaotic condition might also 
be the result of unwise speculation, or of a 
miSguided investment policy on the part 
of those in control of an insurance company 
who have used the premium deposits en- 
trusted to their care for the furtherance of 
their own selfish purposes. This has actually 
happened in cases where supervision was lax 
or statutes failed to provide for adequate 
regulation. Fortunately, such cases have 
been isolated and infrequent for the reputable 
and responsible officers of reputable and 
responsible life insurance companies very 
zealously guard the good name which the 
institution of life insurance bears today. 


++ 


Probably, therefore, the most important 
function of insurance regulation is to see 
that the companies engaged in this business 
measure up to the high standard of solvency 
required by the State laws. A complete fi- 
nancial statement of the condition and af- 
fairs of each company, as well as a detailed 
schedule of insurance in force and the proper 
reserves thereon, must be filed annually with 
the Commissioner of Insurance. From these 
statements, the Commissioner is enabled to 
determine whether or not the financial con- 
dition of the company is sound, whether or 


sity of securing additional revenues by ap- 
proximately one-third and with a rigid econ- 
omy program might possibly reduce the re- 
quirement for additional revenues to not more 
than $10,000,000 or $12,000,000, this depending, 
of course, upon the extent of the recovery 
of business which is the measure of our tax 
receipts, 


not its funds are being invested properly, 
whether or not a sufficient amount is being 
set aside out of current revenues as a reserve 
to enable the company to meet its policies, 
as they mature, and whether or not the 
business is being conducted in accordance 
with the law and with sound business prin- 
ciples. 
++ 

In addition to filing these annual state- 
ments, 1 companies are periodically ex- 
amined by representatives of the insurance 
departments. These examinations, as a rule, 
are made every three years, but in almost 
every State the Commissioner may examine 
@ company as often as he deems it neces- 
sary. The examination consists of a com- 
plete review of the affairs of the company 
since the previous examination, and a care- 
ful check of all annual statements filed with 
the Commissioner to see that they agree with 
the company’s books. Detailed studies are 
made of various phases of the company’s 
business or affairs, and the effect is alto- 
gether a wholesome one. 

It is also an important function of insur- 
ance regulation to see that the funds of the 
companies are invested in such a way as to 
give the policyholders the maximum protec- 
tion and the laws of many of the States are 
very strict in this respect. 

The funds of a life insurance company are, 
in their nature, trust funds, and it is of 
paramount importance that they be invested 
as such. Security of principal is, therefore, 
the most important consideration in such 
investments. At the same time, it is the duty 
of the company to choose its investments m1 
such a way as to secure the highest yield 
consistent with safety in order that it may 
furnish insurance to its policyholders at the 
lowest possible cost. This should not, of 
course, be made an excuse for indulging in 
speculation, but it is a sufficient reason to 
justify the adoption of a reasonably wide 
and liberal investment policy provided the 
funds are not being used in any way that 
would jeopardize the rights of policyholders. 

Earlier in this article I said that a life 
insurance company might be compared to a 
savings bank, but this statement was merely 
for the purpose of illustration and is not 
to be accepted literally. In my own opinion, 
the average life insurance company is in a 
much stronger financial condition than is 
the average savings bank, although it is prob- 
ably less strictly supervised. 

+ + 

By reason of the fact that with almost un- 
canny accuracy a life insurance company 
can forecast the policy obligations which 
will mature in any given period of time, it 
is enabled thereby to arrange its investments 
accordingly, either in long-term securities or 
in amply secured loans which not only yield 
a@ gratifying return in interest but which 
are widely diversified and sufficiently liquid 


to enable the company to survive any pe-° 


riod of financial stringency. 

Insurance supervision and regulation is in 
a large measure responsible for this healthy 
condition, and while this supervision may be 
irksome to a few, it is welcomed by many 
and must be accepted by all, not as a neces- 
Sary evil, but as a beneficent necessity. 


Control of Welfare 
Institutions in 
New Jersey 


y 
William J. Ellis, 
Commissioner, Depart- 
ment of Institutions and 
Agencies, State of New 
Jersey. 
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HE Department of Institutions and 
Agencies, organized in 1918, is responsible 
for the coordination of the activities of 

the State public welfare institutions and 
agencies for the mentally ill, the mentally 
deficient, the epileptic, the tuberculous, the 
blind, the dependent children, the delinquent, 
and the aged veterans. The 19 institutions 
and two agencies which care for these va- 
rious groups, have a total population of 46,- 
500 persons. 

The Department is also responsible for es- 
tablishing the general policies, supervising 
the management, preparing appropriation 
and budget requests, supervising expenditures 
and supplying necessary supervision and ex- 
pert staff services to the State institutions. 

The State Board of Control of Institu- 
tions and Agencies is nonpartisan and non- 
political in character and is composed of nine 
members serving without salary and holding 
office for eight years each. The appointments 
are made by the Governor and approved by 
the Senate. 

The law creating the Department provides 
that “the State Board shall have power to 
determine all matters relating to the unified 
and continuous development of all institu- 
tions and noninstitutional agencies within its 
jurisdiction; shall determine all matters of 
policy and have power to regulate the ad- 
ministration of any of the institutions and 
noninstitutional agencies within its jurisdc- 
tion, correct and adjust the same so that each 
institution and agency shall perform its 
proper function as an integral part of a gen- 
eral system.” 

The State board appoints its chief execu- 
tive officer, the Commissioner, who in turn 
appoints members of the central department 
staff from Civil Service eligibles, subject to 
the approval of the State Board. 

In addition to the responsibilities for gen- 
eral policy making for the development of 
the State institutions and agencies, the State 
Board has responsibility for visitation and 
inspection of all county and city jails, places 
of detention, county and municipal work- 
houses, county penitentiaries, county insane 
and tuberculosis hospitals, poor farms, alms- 
houses, county and municipal schools of de- 
tention, and of privately maintained insti- 
tutions and agencies for the care and treat- 
ment of the insane, blind, the deaf; the dumb, 
epileptic, feeble-minded, or other physically 
and mentally defective, and for the care of 
dependent and convalescent children. 
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